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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bibie as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OT having brains enough to understand Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s “The Expanding Uni- 
verse,” but having wit enough to confess it 

humbly, we feel free to play around happily in the 
pages where literary beauty and grim mathematics 
hold hands and philosophy plays host to relativity 
and the quantum theory. 

Sir Arthur Eddington is a delightful person and a 
book by him is bound to reveal it. 

This book* is an expansion of the famous lecture 
that he delivered before the International Astronomical 
Union at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1932, re- 
peated to some extent in three radio addresses broad- 
cast over a wide hook-up. 

It deals with the theory first suggested at least 
in rudimentary form by Professor De Sitter of Holland 
that the entire universe is expanding—the stars and 
galaxies of stars scattering apart and occupying an ever 
increasing volume. “‘My subject disperses the gal- 
axies,’’ Eddington says, “but it unites the earth. May 
no ‘cosmical repulsion’ intervene to sunder us.” 

One senses the way in which science unites the 
earth when one sees coming into the pages Einstein 
of Germany, Lemaitre of Belgium, Hertz-sprung of 
Denmark, Levi-Civita of Italy, De Sitter of Holland 
and various American scientists. 

The astronomical facts on which the book rests 
have come out of the thrilling discoveries of the last 
four years. They held the attention of even a care- 
less radio audience. The spiral nebulae are the most 
remote objects that we know about. Eddington 
places them from one million to 150 million light years 
away. These nebulae are groups of stars out beyond 
the Milky Way to which we belong. 

Our suns and all the stars that we can see and 
hundreds of millions of stars revealed by the telescope, 
have only started us toward the things this book 
deals with. Out in hazy patches of light lie islands of 
stars, one behind the other. There are more than a 
million such islands that our telescopes can reach, and 
probably there are a hundred billion islands each 
containing hundreds of millions of stars. These figures 
ought to shame some of the good church folks who 


*The Expanding Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Published February 21. 
1938. Price $2.00. 


“The Expanding Universe” 


have been worrying about room in heaven for all the 
generations of men. 

Not only space but time appears in the book. 
The light we get now from a distant galaxy started 
some 150,000,000 years ago. 

“The Expanding Universe’ means that these 
galaxies of stars are leaving us at a great speed. 
Unless we can build bigger telescopes they will get out 
of sight. They will leave, for such use and occupancy 
as we can make of it, the abyss of space between. 
“The super-system of the galaxies,” says Eddington, 
“fs dispersing as a puff of smoke disperses. Some- 
times I wonder whether there may not be a greater 
scale of existence of things in which it 7s no more than 
a puff of smoke.” 

We do not feel justified in passing on the validity 
of the argument of the book, but we deem it proper 
to say that the method of the author inspires con- 
fidence. 

He is a scientist who uses and trusts the methods 
of observation and careful measurement, but from 
nobody—theologians, included, who are supposed to 
be past masters in theorizing—have we received such 
light on the part that theories play as from Eddington. 
He reminds scientists that observation is not enough. 
He tells those who base their beliefs on the hard facts 
of astronomy that the conclusions of astronomy do 
not rest on observational facts. They rest on measure- 
ments and studies in a terrestrial observatory. It is 
theory that translates them into knowledge of the 
heavens. The so-called facts of astronomy are 
theoretical interpretations. To obtain knowledge we 
must think about what we see. We must work along 
with what we find. Is it much different in the field 
of religion? Is our theorizing so deadly and demoral- 
izing as some of our radical ministers have been de- 
claring? 

All that we have been considering is suggested by 
the Jecture on “The Galaxies.”’ There are three other 
lectures—“‘Spherical Space,” ‘Features of the Ex- 
panding Universe,” and “The Universe and the 
Atom.’ Where is this exploding universe traveling 
to? What is the nature of space? Is Einstein correct 
about the curvature of space? How is the theory of 
an expanding universe buttressed? We should like to 
attempt answers to all these questions, but unfortu- 
nately as reviewer we are dealing with two dimensional 
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Euclidian space, the boundaries of which are not 

matters of guess work. Suffice it to recommend to 

minds rusty from disuse that they sharpen and bright- 

en them on Eddington, and to souls contracted by 

parochial infelicities that they consider the nebulae 

of Gemini and recite the celestial multiplication table. 
* ** 


LET US HELP ONE ANOTHER 


E do not consider the letter of Clarence J. 
Harris, published in this issue, inappropriate. 
We sympathize deeply with men facing hard- 
ships such as he describes. We are simply sorry that 
there is in the letter an apparent lack of appreciation 
of what churches of the congregational order have 
done and are doing for ministers. Both the Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian Churches have a pension fund, 
and the Universalists have started one and are working 
hard to make it adequate. A good part of Mr. Em- 
mons’ work for the General Convention has been 
directed to making the Pension Fund known. We 
have $62,000 collected for it, and we have been able 
to supplement the income from this source with the 
income of the Gunn Relief Fund of $82,000 and of the 
Cooper Relief Fund of $8,000. Besides, the state 
pension funds are growing every year. 

When pensions for retired ministers are made ade- 
quate there still remains the problem of the unem- 
ployed minister. There are solutions of this problem 
that may be called direct and indirect. The direct 
solution is that of unemployment insurance. This 
would involve a capital sum utterly beyond the re- 
sources of most denominations. In the Universalist 
Chureh nobody would think of starting such a fund 
until we get the Pension Fund raised. The relief funds 
if increased would help in the worst cases of distress. 

The indirect solutions of the problem of unem- 
ployment in the ministry are these: (1) Strengthening 
existing churches. They can then employ more than 
one man or woman on the staff. (2) Starting new 
churches. This would tend to make more opportu- 
nities for service. (38) Raising the standards of en- 
trance into the ministry. (4) Helping ministers get 
other jobs. (5) Withdrawing fellowship from misfits. 

Of the men out of work, some are competent, 
some incompetent, and some both. By both we mean 
that there are men competent for service in churches 
organized as we have known them, but incompetent 
for specialized jobs or for work in starting new move- 
ments. We ought to be gentle in our judgment of the 
so-called incompetent, do our best to find places that 
they can fill successfully, but when they prove that 
they can not serve churches then all that we can do is 
to say that they must try other things. There is no 
difference between ministers and people in other lines 
of work in this respect. But we should bend every 
energy toward helping ministers thoughtfully and 
kindly to find something that they can do. 

Some of our correspondents go further than Mr. 
Harris, and openly charge that it is the business of our 
superintendents to find places for men out of work. 
But how? By putting their names at the head of the 
lits of recommendations to parishes? Parishes have a 
way of taking a man from the middle or the foot of the 
list. The superintendents are not omnipotent. They 


can not make places when none exist. And underlying 
all the work of the conscientious superintendent is the 
knowledge that the welfare of the church must be 
considered first of all. Nor do our correspondents al- 
ways realize that in a democratic church they them- 
selves are just as much “the powers that be’ as the 
people at Headquarters. There are no mythical fairy 
godmothers at Headquarters to work miracles. All 
together we are facing a hard problem. Whether we 
can help with money or with jobs, or not, at least we 
can try to help with understanding, with Christian 
charity for one another and with good will. 
* .* 
A BOARD THAT SHARES HARDSHIP 


HE Board of Directors of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House is sharing the hardship of the 
times. It does not seek credit, but its attitude 

needs to be held up at this juncture. It grabs hold of 
the financial load. It recognizes that it is a common 
project and that all must help. It does not simply take 
the easy way of cutting the paper or penalizing the 
staff. We have heard of churches where the entire 
burden of depleted income falls on the minister, and 
often he is less able to bear the burden than his trus- 
tees. These are hard times, but important times. 
The next generation will have occasion to bless us or 
curse us as we protect and advance the vital interests 
committed to us. They are days of great strain. 
We are standing our own part of the strain because 
real men with iron in the blood and love in the heart 
are “taking their share of hardship like good ‘soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.” 


* * 


WHAT DEAN SPERRY TOLD US 


EAN SPERRY does not indulge in generalities 
and platitudes, but goes straight to the point 
when he speaks. At Dean Skinner’s inaugural 

he referred eloquently to the work of early Universal- 
ists in breaking the fetters of fear by the mighty in- 
sistence that “love never fails.”” Then he said, “Our 
supreme duty to-day is to take away from men their 
fear of each other.’”’ Was there ever a greater endorse- 
ment of the work that the Universalist Church is in 
the world to do? We quote the substance but not the 
exact phrasing of this part of the address: 

“It was your duty in the past to testify to the 
love that casts out fear. We are looking owt upon the 
world with a new apprehension. We are looking in 
upon the original stuff of human nature with a new 
apprehension. The need of the world is to take away 
from men their fear of each other. There is a new 
call for the prophetic ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

What if every Universalist church in the world 
could cast out fear every Sunday! What if the 
thousands who attend Universalist churches could cast 
out fear for those they meet every week! Would not 
the contribution count in these dark days of our his- 
tory? 

An acute observer with many contacts in the 
liberal fellowship said recently that most liberal 
ministers were against somebody or something prac- 
tically all the time, chastising, denouncing, pointing 
how bad things are. All this is important, but have 
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we not other things to do as well? There are the 

characters who are not overcome of evil, but who 

overcome evil with good. There is the love that casts 

ak io There is the God who is mightier than any 
evil. 


K * 


PRINCE SAIONJI OF JAPAN 


HEN we write Japan we think of a nation that 
is a unit. Nothing is further from the facts. 
It is said that Prince Saionji, ninety-four 
years of age, sole surviving member of the genro, has 
intervened to try to keep Japan within the League of 
Nations. His intervention may have come too late. 
The militarist clique in Japan may have gone too far. 
But it is certain that there is more than one Japan. 
How much more influence we would have had on 
Japan if we had never passed that exclusion act classi- 
fying them as an inferior people! How much stronger 
liberalism in Japan would be to-day if we had re- 
pealed that act when we realized what we had done! 
The great republic of the North American Con- 
tinent has not done much to strengthen republican 
institutions elsewhere in the world within the last 


generation. 
* * 


FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS 


N commenting on the passing of Dr. Frank Knight 
Sanders, who died at his home in Rockport, 
Mass., on Sunday, February 19, the Bostom 

Herald said: 


In his time Dr. Frank Knight Sanders w2s one of 
the most popular men in any of the faculties of Yale 
University. Seldom has any professor received such an 
ovation 9s when he finished his term as dean of the 
divinity school and the students gave him a handsome 
cup, with the assurance that it was ‘‘filled with the love 
of all wo had come in contact with him.” 

As an exponent of what thirty years ago were 
called the newer methods of Bible study he had wide in- 
fluence. Competent in scholarship for full examina- 
tion of textual problems in both Testaments, and gifted 
in popular exposition, he played a large part in con- 
vincing great numbers of the members of all the churches 
that likeralism and the higher criticism were not incon- 
sistent with piety and devotion to the teachings’ of the 
Bible. He had served the church in various capacities, 
but ill health of late years had reduced his activities. 
All who knew him must feel that a rare personality has 
passed away. 


Universalists knew Dr. Sanders best as chair- 
man of the Congregational Commission on Inter- 
church Relations. In that capacity he worked un- 
tiringly upon the project of bringing the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist Churches together. The Joint 
Statement issued by Congregational and Universalist 
Commissions was a statesmanlike document and at- 
tracted wide attention. It enunciated the principle 
that faith, not creed, was the real basis of church 
unity and union. Universalists who were thrown with 
Dr. Sanders appreciated deeply the broad vision 
and the warm sympathies of this great Christian 
leader. It wasa bitter disappointment to Dr. Sanders 
when little or nothing came of the movement to unite 
Congregationalists and Universalists. Only a few 
weeks ago he said to the writer that this failure was 


one of the great disappointments of his life, and that 
he was conscious of a deep spiritual unity of our two 
fellowships. 
We mourn his going. We rejoice in his life. 
We look for the ultimate triumph of his ideals. 
* * 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF JESUS 


EK welcome a book* by Dr. Carl E. Purinton, 
Professor of Religion in Adelphi College, New 
York. He takes issue with recent popular 
interpretations of Christian history where the authors 
declare that ‘‘no one can say now just who Jesus was 
or what he taught. History records only what cer- 
tain of his followers believed him to be and what they 
thought he was.” 

Professor Purinton holds that because different 
writers in the New Testament have given us different 
interpretations of Jesus they do not have to be dis- 
carded as untrustworthy. As a trained historian he 
expects to find just such differences, and he uses one 
writer’s view to supplement another’s. He says 
emphatically that our age is not lacking in trust- 
worthy facts about Jesus. Our trouble is volitional. 
Our lack is a desire to live the Christ-life. 

Dr. Purinton first gives us six chapters on the 
sources of our knowledge, then chapters dealing with 
the essence of the biography, and finally various in- 
terpretations of Jesus to be found in later New Testa- 
ment books. 

What Dr. Earle makes so clear in her lessons 
Dr. Purinton is emphasizing all through his book. 
What has been written has been colored by the charac- 
ter or the mission of the man who did the writing. 
But through all the writings rises the figure of one of 
the noblest men of all human history. 

Purinton writes well. He is scholarly and rev- 
erent. His book is documented fully and all the refer- 
ences are by themselves in the first appendix. In 
three other appendices are books recommended, sug- 
gestions for study and a list of the parables. 

It is the work of an interesting modern-minded 
teacher who sees in Jesus the greatest teacher of all— 
“a brilliant re-examination of what is really in the New 
Testament.” 


*The Reinterpretation of Jesus in the New Testament. By 
Carl Everett Purinton. Charles Scribners Sons. Price $1.75. 
* * i 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Moldenhauer says that it is by now a mere truism 
“that there is often less agreement between the 
schools of thought within a church than there is be- 
tween the members of one group in one ecclesiastical 
body and the kindred group in another.”’ 


The four major churches of Canada have or- 
ganized a mission work to last a year, the object of 
which is to re-establish God at the center both of 
faith and life of the Canadian people.” 


“Not in its increased powers to aid men’s prog- 
ress” do we find the truly significant change in modern 
science, says J. W. Sullivan, “but in the change in 
its metaphysical foundations.” 
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The Church Faces a New Age’ 


Clarence R. Skinner 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner is a son of Mr. Charles 
M. Skinner, for many years connected with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, and a grandson of the Rey. Charles A. Skin- 
ner, D. D., who held important pastorates around Bos- 
ton and in Hartford, Conn. His great-grandfather was 
the Rev. Warren Skinner, who did effective work in the 
Universalist ministry in Vermont. His great-great 
uncle was the Rey. Dolphus Skinner, D. D., an eminent 
“defender of the faith,’’ who died in Utica in 1869. He 
was one of the leading editors and preachers of his day. 
He rendered notable service in the Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute. The Rev. Otis A. Skinner, a relative, had a 
vigorous ministry in Baltimore, Boston and New York. 
He also was editor of a Universalist journal. In 1848 he 
consented to be agent for the raising of $100,000 “‘for 
the new college (now Tufts), proposed to be erected in 
Medford, Mass.” ‘‘He drew, by his persuasive words, 
dollars from pockets that seemed at his first call firmly 
closed against him. He succeeded in securing the 
amount needed for the endowment of the college and its 
necessary expenses, superintended the erection of tbe 
buildings, and at times when the megns could not other- 
wise be readily obtained, paid the workmen from his 
quarterly pastor’s income. One of the proudest days of 
his life was that on which the corner-stone of the college 
was laid.”” From the same Skinner stock, the late Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice and the Rev. Otis R. Rice have come. 
Otis A. Skinner, the famous actor, is an uncle of Pro- 
fessor Skinner. 

The Editor. 


PPO HE idea of evolution as applied to social in- 
6); stitutions gives us a different point of view 
from that which prevailed in the past. To- 
2 day we see the rise and fall of many social 
forms, such as governments, educational systems, re- 
ligions, which seemed static to our forefathers. The 
idea of impermanence is rapidly spreading throughout 
our culture, and Bergson’s concept of the “continual 
elaboration of the absolutely new” is becoming almost 
universally accepted. 

This evolutionary concept leads to the often- 
expressed opinion that in due course the church 
will be out-moded and its day will cease to be. The 
time may come when it will be classed among the 
historically interesting antiquities. There are those 
who, at the present time, can see no reason for the 
church existing any longer. They do not feel the 
need of its services; they do not think in terms of 
ecclesiastical formulae; they point with vehement 
satisfaction to Russia, where the church has been al- 
most eradicated from the scene in a few short years. 

Any one acquainted with history must recog- 
nize the possibility of this point of view regarding the 
church prevailing. The church as we know it to-day 
might pass either violently or slowly into desuetude 
and decay. 

In this twentieth century we have seen thrones, 
dynasties, and systems crumpled before the rising 
tide of a new creative life. A blind belief in the in- 
evitableness of old institutions is too facile an escape 


*Address delivered at a service of recognition in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College, February 16. 


from the realities of change. We must frankly grapple 
with the fact that we are now in a period of history 
when a dynamic and daring spirit is abroad; crisis 
follows crisis with disconcerting suddenness. We 
must no longer hold pathetically and futilety to the 
old, merely because it is old; but must gear our minds 
to swift change, and we must dare to look forth upon a 
potentially new world. 

If an unprejudiced observer were to make a survey 
of our present civilization, would he recommend that 
the church be abandoned; or would he say that it is 
adequately performing its functions; or would he 
conclude that it needs thorough revision in its metho- 
dology, to the end that it may become more effective? 
Let us Imagine ourselves in the role of an unprejudiced 
observer to-night and iet us make an appraisal of this 
institution—the church—which is mercilessly at- 
tacked by destructive critics, and sustained by de- 
voted apologists. 

First, shall we report the need for such an in- 
stitution? 

We see everywhere in our cultural system fac- 
tories for the making of commodities, mines for the 
converting of raw materials for human use, vast 
stretches of farmlands for the production of food, 
railroads and airplanes for communication, schools 
and colleges for the training of the mind, hospitals 
for the conservation and promotion of health, museums 
for the display of art, gilded palaces for our recreation, 
stadiums for the development of the body. An un- 
prejudiced observer would unquestionably say that 
these institutions perform functions that are vital, 
they represent interests that have sent their roots 
down into something -deep and abiding in human 
nature. The need for food and clothing, for health, 
recreation, and for education, is obvious. If we could 
not now supply those needs through existing machin- 
ery, we would immediately proceed to build institu- 
tions which would satisfy them. 

Does the church satisfy any real or fundamental 
desire on the part of human beings? Or is it simply 
an institution which has come down through the past 
as a part of our behavior pattern which we do not dare 
to outgrow because of the innate conservatism of our 
thinking? 

It is hard for any of us to qualify as an absolutely 
unbiased observer of this busy contemporary scene; 
but I can not heip holding the conviction that an 
objective student will see that life demands some 
organized expression of man’s reach toward the in- 
finite, of his aspiration for the good life here and now, 
and for those purposes which should become the clear- 
cut goals for all our eager striving. 

Is it enough that we are fed and clothed, that we 
speed through the air, that we are amused, and that 
we are trained to master a vocation? Is it not true 
that the human spirit, in all times and in all places, 
has cried out in eager desire to know what is the 
meaning of it all? When satisfied with material 
goods, when our barns are stuffed with much store, 
will not that which makes man really man assert it- 
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self? What is the significance of being born, of re- 
producing, of dying? It does not seem conceivable 
that we who have come up through the long process of 
physical, mental, and cultural evolution can fold our 
hands in satisfaction and say, “Soul, thou hast laid 
up many goods, thy course to run, now thou canst 
take thine ease.’”’ Is there not a flame ready to burst 
from the smouldering ashes of this superabundance? 
Is there not a long, long look into the infinite future? 
Is not man wistful for a sense of fellowship toward 
the universe? 

If the purpose of the church is to proclaim answers 
to these questions, shall not our observer have to re- 
port that the functions of the church run very deep 
into the roots of human nature, and that they supply 
wants which make man man, without which he 
would sink to the level of dreamless cattle? 

If, as the poet says, 


*Tis the sublime of man, his noon-tide majesty, 
To know himself parts and proportions of one wondrous whole, 


then the function of the church is to proclaim in regal 
tones this majestic fact about man. 

If it is necessary in the midst of our mechanistic 
and scientific civilization to set up ethical objectives, 
then the function of the church is to make an au- 
thentic definition of the purposes of our modern social 
order. 

If man is groping in cynicism and doubt, para- 
lyzed with his inability to see meaning in modern con- 
fusion, then it is the function of the church to blow 
the certain trumpet of faith which will give meaning 
and purpose to life. 

Secondly, shall we report that the institution is 
adequately performing these functions? 

Here we do not have to rely so completely upon 
our own individual, unaided judgment, for many re- 
ports have been made by competent observers re- 


garding the inefficiency of the church. By almost - 


common consent it has been losing ground in com- 
parison with other institutions. Part of this process 
is inevitable because of the fact that our social order is 
made up of so many more organizations than in the 
past. These have very properly taken over some of 
the functions that were formerly the sole prerogative 
of the church. Religion in primitive times owed part 
of its superior status, not merely to its own innate 
greatness, but to the poverty of its rivals. Men were 
poor in art, education, and science. Their command 
of the forces of matter was feeble. Their lives were 
often filled with ennui and boredom. Under such 
conditions, religion was resorted to as something 
available to make life full and significant. It is in- 
evitable, therefore, in a world like ours, that religion 
ean not hold its former place, and even the old New 
England type of meeting-house church can no longer 
expect to be the center of community activities or the 
chief distributor of high culture. The fact that should 
give us pause is not so much that of the restricted 
sphere of religion and the church, as the efficiency of 
religious institutions within their present restricted 
sphere. 

Many influences within the church as well as 
without indicate a lessening control over the lives of 
individuals and a weakening influence on the purposes 


of the modern world. Other professions vie with that 
of the ministry in calling young men of superior ability 
to their ranks, so that the church has lost what was 
almost a monopoly of intellectual abilities in its lead- 
ership. Sectarianism has become rife, splitting the 
effectiveness of the church as an organization which 
should stand in solid phalanx for the best life in every 
community. Divisions and endless subdivisions have 
caused a loss of power until to-day the basis for fel- 
lowship in the modern Protestant Church is so narrow 
that it no longer unites those of a common Christian 
tradition. The institution has lost some of its pris- 
tine vigor and courage. The time is not so far dis- 
tant when mighty prophets thundered from the pulpits 
of Europe and America without compromise, unafraid 
of their constituency. Preachers grappled with real 
issues and did not faint in struggling with real evils. 
To-day there is a tendency to proclaim only those 
truths which are accepted without opposition. We 
have become subservient to the dominant economic 
powers of the times. 

We know that a smaller proportion of the com- 
munity is attending the services of the church than 
formerly. Part of this condition is to be explained, as 
I have already said, in terms of a richer life which 
supplies many more interests and stimuli. It is not 
wholly a case of people forsaking that which is good 
for a commercialized evil. The automobile, theater, 
radio and press supply many people with vital satis- 
factions. The church to-day has not kept pace in its 
appeal to the people’s loyalty and interest, despite the 
fact that here and there individual men are able to 
crowd their euditoriums, and despite the fact that 
occasionally there are ripples of revivals such as at the 
present time of depression. It is hardly to be doubted 
that the church has been fighting a slowly losing bat- 
tle. We admit this fact with a sense of our own 
failure and only after the greatest reluctance. Weare 
glad to render our homage to those who, under ad- 
verse conditions, are bravely carrying on. 

It may be said that in general the established 
sects of Protestantism have lost their creativeness. 
They lack a sense of urgency and driving power. 
Both pulpit and pew have lost much of greatness 
which redeemed the inefficiencies of the past and 
lifted religion to a commanding place in our lives. 

There are, however, hopeful signs of a reviving 
effectiveness in the church, in the first place, because 
of a new interest which is being taken in children and 
young people. Religious education in the technical 
sense is far more advanced in the churches than it was 
fifty yearsago. There are signs that in the Protestant 
fellowship beauty is again being integrated into its 
services of worship. Programs of community service 
are increasing. There is a stirring of criticism and 
unrest among both laity and ministry which bespeaks 
an honest facing of the realistic facts, and that can 
not but be a sign of promise. 

Our committee therefore will have to report with 
regret that the Protestant Churches have been losing 
their grip upon the individual’s loyalty, and their 
claim for the social effectiveness of their gospel is not 
wholly justified. At the same time we recognize an 
earnest desire to grapple with inefficiencies and we 
recognize that in some departments, as in religious 
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education, it has made great and significant strides 
toward progress. 

This leads us, then, to the third alternative, 
namely, reporting that there should be a thorough- 
going reappraisal of the technique and methods of 
ecclesiastical institutions. We reiterate our staunch 
belief that the functions which we have associated 
with the church are so necessary to human life that 
they will be performed by some group of people under 
one name or another. The sole question before us is 
whether the church can be great enough to measure 
up to its opportunities. 

Let us make some concrete recommendations, 
which might make a contribution toward the solution 
of this confused problem. In the first place, let us 
recognize that in a world where cultural change is 
extremely rapid,-and technique is almost daily im- 
proved, it must realize that there is nothing sacrosanct 
about its present methods of worship or so-called order 
of service. Inthe theaters people can hear magnificent 
organs playing good music and sometimes hear chorus 
choirs of one or two hundred voices, well trained. 
Can we expect to attract people to religious services 
if the best they have to offer is a wheezy organ, a 
faltering organist, and six poor singers squeaking 
psalm-tunes through their noses? Not only must the 
technique of worship be greatly enriched with more 
beauty and with higher standards of art, but the very 
concept of worship itself must be reoriented into our 
modern scientific age. One of the great needs of 
ritual to-day is a new terminology. There is no 
reason why people should heartily join in hymns which 
they do not believe or read bloodthirsty psalms the 
sentiments of which they cordially despise. We must 
find contemporary and authentic literature which will 
express our aspirations in as effective a way as the 
psalms expressed the ideology and aspirations of 
twenty-five hundred years ago. We must dare to 


vary the technique of worship by introducing those . 


dramatic elements which appeal to the emotions, such 
as moments of impressive silence, enriched symbolism, 
and gorgeous pageantry. Attempts are being made 
along these lines and we shall eagerly await some con- 
clusions from the experience. There must be an op- 
portunity for a service which provides a genuine re- 
ligious experience, which implies not so much preach- 
ing as poetry and the appropriate forms of beauty. 

In the second place, the church must speak a 
new language both of science and of psychology. As 
the number and age of people attending school rises, 
the willingness to submit to antiquated ideology will 
decrease. Some persons are capable of storing their 
religion in the refrigerators of medieval theology, but 
modernity for most of us will demand a more inte- 
grated expression of the religious life. I do not be- 
lieve personally that people will or ought to come to 
church primarily to hear a discussion of the latest 
discoveries in astronomy or physics. I do not believe 
that the new knowledge about the structure of the 
atom need profoundly affect our religious and ethical 
point of view, but I am strongly convinced that as 
the scientific method of thinking spreads rapidly 
throughout the world, leaders of religion will have to 
be cognizant of scientific facts and their preachments 
will at least have to be not diametrically opposed to 
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what we believe to-day in the laboratory. The 
spectacle of many belated theologians attempting 
desperately to defend outworn conceptions of geology 
and cosmology is anything but edifying, and is bound 
to bring ultimate disrepute upon both the clergy and 
the church. 

Again, it is becoming generally recognized that 
the church must pass from the basis of sectarianism to 
a new kind of functional unity. As long as there can 
not be conclusive answers to the speculative problems 
of theology and metaphysics it will be impossible to 
lay the foundations of the church in a dogmatic creed. 
In the old days when people believed in the revelation 
from God of a final truth through the scriptures, it 
was possible to take one text and found a fellowship 
upon it; but to-day when that belief is being displaced 
by the scientific attitude, no biblical statement or in- 
cident is sufficient for a basis of religious fellowship. 
The day of the sect is rapidly disappearing. This 
does not mean that all freedom must likewise disappear, 
that uniformity will emerge, and that there can be no 
divergences of practise or ideas. It rather means that 
the basis of church organization must become broader 
and more vital. Men will gather together for the ex- 
pression of their religious and ethical life not because 
they believe together a common speculative dogma, 
but because they live together a common way of life; 
they will be drawn into bonds of union by common 
purposes and covenants. 

The result of this new functional unity will in- 
evitably necessitate all churches emphasizing expres- 
sion of aspirations of the human race which are basic. 
A new kind of fundamentalism will emerge, not that 
of creed but of practise, not that of textual interpreta- 
tion but of character. The emphasis will be increas- 
ingly placed where it belongs, upon those realities 
which really matter, which broaden the outlook of 
man, deepen his consecration, and lead toward the good 
life. This unity will not be superficially enforced but 
rather will come as a natural reaction from facing to- 
gether the perils of our modern world. The common 
recognition of dangers in our mechanized civilization, 
the shared realization of injustices and crime, will 
greatly draw together those who are striving for mental 
and spiritual values. 

The next recommendation which we unhesitat- 
ingly make is that there shall be a new individualism 
in the church, employing a new technique of treat- 
ment. It is true that one of the chief functions of the 
ministry has always been and probably will always 
continue to be the helping of men and women to solve 
their personal problems. The old method of the con- 
fessional was psychologically sound, but its technique 
in the Protestant Church can not be accepted. The 
personal worker in the modern parish will have to lay 
a new emphasis upon the importance of the individual 
with whom he comes into contact, realizing that it is 
difficult or impossible to solve many of the intinate 
problems merely by the method of preaching. Ab- 
normal psychology and the technique of psychiatry 
both give us to understand that persons can not be 
dealt with merely by generalized formulae. Divorces, 
drugs, fears, inferiorities, cruelties, inefficiencies, the 
sense of futility, cynicism, all these problems which are 
common in the laboratory of the minister are so in- 
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tensely and uniquely individual that the physician of 
souls will have to adopt the modern scientific approach. 
Already the offices of psychiatrists are crowded. If 
the ministry of the church is to maintain its advan- 
tage in this field it must increasingly compete with the 
well-organized technique of personal helpfulness. I 
do not believe that every minister should set himself 
up as a psychiatrist, no matter how well he may be 
equipped, but I do believe that he should be armed 
with a sufficient knowledge of this field to know 
problems when he meets them, and to give sympa- 
thetic treatment to cases which are not too much in- 
volved. Because the minister is daily in the homes 
of his people and because his followers look upon him 
as a friend, he has great opportunities which are not 
shared by the physician and the professional psycho- 
logical worker. 

In the next place, we recommend that more em- 
phasis be placed upon education as a method. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the Chris- 
tian Science Church, which has made more growth in 
the last fifty years than any other denominational 
eroup, has never employed the method of preaching. 
It has grown by making the issues of life clearly under- 
stood by requiring a certain amount of study every 
day on the part of its devotees. Christian Science, 
whether rightly or wrongly, has become a way of 
living, a philosophy of life. Its practitioners do not 
depend upon vague principles or upon emotional 
drives, but rather upon an ordered educational sys- 
tem. If the modern church were to adopt this 
method I believe its efficiency might be increased one 
hundred-fold. Those of us who as teachers periodically 
go through the experience of correcting examination 
papers realize how unsafe the lecture or preaching 
method is for imparting knowledge. I heartily believe 
in the great preacher. I think no mechanism or 
method will replace the great spirit who, stirred by a 
mighty vision, blazes forth the convictions of his 
heart. I believe that this service of the preacher must 
be supplemented by something which follows up in 
greater detail his work. As already stated, the 
method of religious education has been increasingly 


introduced into churches. I believe that it should 
spread until it includes all adults as well as all children. 

Finally, may we recommend that the church 
should catch a new vision of its social purposes. If 
life is to be lived at its best, if individuals are to find 
an enriching experience, they must be able to build 
that kind of social order which provides a rich and 
noble vision. If our civilization is to be torn by 
fratricidal war, by economic competition which drives 
men to chicanery and fraud, or vulgar display of 
materialism, the life of the individual is bound to be 
affected for the worse. If the church expects men to 
live according to the Christ-like character, it must 
grapple with the great determining forces moulding 
the world. It must insist upon the brotherhood of 
nations, upon a co-operative spirit in industry; it 
must ask the question, what is our civilization for, 
and answer in no uncertain terms. 

The mechanism of the present-day church is 
geared mostly to an old type of individualism. It has 
inherited the gospel of personal salvation apart from 
social salvation. It must come to think of its pur- 
pose and message in broader terms. Sociology em- 
phasizes the fact that the individual is a product of as 
well as a creator of social forces; the highest type of 
individual comes by making him the creator not of a 
monkish life withdrawn from his fellow men but of 
the Kingdom of God on this earth. 

The plight of the Russian Church to-day is an 
example of what may overcome ecclesiasticism every- 
where when it runs to seed, when it loses its socially 
creative vision. The Russian Church became an — 
end in itself, lost touch with the vital interests and 
needs of man. When or if that condition takes place 
in America the church will deserve death. When or 
if the church in America awakens to its sense of so- 
cial responsibility as a determiner of destiny, it will 
again live. 

As members of the committee to bring in recom- 
mendations, we submit these findings. Our task is 
not. done with their mere publication, but we here 
dedicate ourselves with all solemnity to the life-long 
task of putting these principles into practise. 


In Reply to Evans and Bradley 


John Murray Atwood 


=\N intimate friend closes a letter, writing about 
Al another matter, “I love you in spite of your 
d—d tendency to pat the non-theistic 
rfl} humanists on the back.’”’ Then he adds as 
a postscript, feeling perhaps that dade is a little 
strong for a staunch theist, that by this epithet he 
means ‘‘deuced!” i aba 
Funny, how one fails apparently to get his idea 
across! I do not pat approvingly any non-theistic 
humanists as such. I honor and applaud them—if I 
do—because they are real men who cherish the highest 
values, love integrity, abhor evil and are in earnest in 
the endeavor to bring justice to all men. Nor was if 
in my recent article, as Dr. Evans implies, defending 
humanists as such—that is, their theological position. 
What I wrote about them I would as stoutly maintain 
in relation to fundamentalists. A theist myself, I was 


addressing myself to theists regarding their attitude 
toward the humanists within our ranks. Why? 
Because of a certain tendency I have observed to tell 
them they should go where they belong, to impugn 
(always on @ priorz grounds) the legitimacy of their 
religious life and say, as has been more than once de- 
clared in this discussion, that they are disqualified to 
lead in worship. I was endeavoring to utter a warn- 
ing against such an attitude, and pleading that we 
should not undertake to sit in Judgment on them or 
to exclude them because they differed from us theo- 
logically. Theology is a matter of interpretation—an 
intellectual matter I would say to Mr. Bradley. People 
with their dissimilar backgrounds and training, so 
long as they think for themselves, will differ here just 
as I do very decidedly from Dr. Evans. Funda- 
mentaJly, though, I suspect we should find ourselves 
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very much in agreement. It is these varying inter- 
pretations which we so insist on that make the trouble, 
and, alas, have made so much in our religious history. 
Therefore I was urging that we should apply the 
principle laid down in the report of our Commission 
on Comity and Unity at Hartford, and insist only on 
what was there declared primary—the acceptance 
of Christianity as a way of living. 

Dr. Evans questions the adequacy of this phrase as 
I interpreted it through Mrs. Buck, as a statement of 
the essence of the Christianity of Christ, and he also 
supports Mr. Bradley’s contention that humanists 
can not properly lead people in worship. 

I shall deal first with this last argument. The 
very sufficient answer to this would seem to be that 
humanists do lead in worship and their people are 
stirred and uplifted. But we are told that religion is a 
“subject-object relation.” There can be no religion 
unless one believes in god (a cosmic deity). A 
humanist does not admit there is such a god. There- 
fore he can not worship. Q. E. D. That is logie— 
according to the schools. But, as Principal Jacks 
taught us, the logic of life and experience is far more 
significant and convincing, and should make people 
re-examine their positions. Humanists, I repeat, do 
worship. Of course, if any one sets up a definition 
of religion and says unless one conforms to that there 
is no religion or worship, then it may be said, accord- 
ing to the logic of Dr. Evans, when the humanists 
worship they don’t worship. But I should call such 
reasoning dreadfully a priort and quite doctrinaire. 
That is, Dr. Evans has a theory of religion, and facts 
are expected to conform to it. If they do not—so 
much the worse for the facts! 

In an article in the Leader some years ago I-de- 
fined religion as “the worship of that which one felt 
to be the Highest,” or as “the going out of the soul to 
the Highest.” JI endeavored to justify this definition 
on the basis of instances, which I called ‘‘worship,” 
which could have been indefinitely multiplied, and I 
took the ground that the conscious recognition of 
‘Deity was not necessarily involved, well knowing that 
this was a departure from the traditional idea. No 
one then outwardly objected, for humanism was not 
then the theological bugaboo it is to some to-day. 

Now I should like to ask Dr. Evans and Mr. 
Bradley what they would call this attitude when one 
says, like George Eliot, 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live 

In lives made better by their presence, 

In deeds of daring rectitude; in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end in self. 
Or when a man begins a prayer, ““O thou Spirit of good- 
will and justice and love, that seeks the blessing of 
all, that would have every one understand the nature 
of evil and of goodness, be Joyal to truth and right, 
stand erect, and be aman.”’ I have heard humanists 
commence a prayer like this to a very definite spirit, 
though there was no mention of any cosmic being. 
Or what would he call it when, last Sunday (Feb. 12), 
the young m nister of Canton in a very effective and 
eloquent serron based on the words of Lincoin’s 


second inaugural, “With malice toward none and’ 


charity for all,’”’ ete., said in closing that last sum- 
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mer when in Washington, after visiting places asso- 
ciated with the tragic last days of the martyred Presi- 
dent, he “went to that temple called the Lincoln Me- 
morial,”’ and there as he meditated he had a moving 
and prophetic vision? 

I should call it in every instance, worship. The 
Lord passed by, and whether one recognized it as the 
Lord or not, the important thing was that his heart 
was stirred, and he bowed the head. Wherever the 
heart actually goes forth to some ideal or manifes- 
tation of the highest,-there is all the psychological 
attitude that is requisite to denominate it worship. 

Dr. Evans questions whether a humanist can 
lead people in prayer. Jam frank to confess that Iam 
somewhat amused when some of my humanist friends 
use circumlocution or other means in public prayer to 
avoid the word “God,” or any direct address to Deity. 
At the same time I appreciate the scrupulous desire to 
be perfectly honest. It is well, however, to ask upon 
what depends the efficacy of public prayer. Dr. 
Evans contrasts the prayer of a friend, presumably 
a humanist, who said, ‘I will now utter an aspiration,” 
with his own prayer on the same day ‘to God.” 
With no reflection on Dr. Evans’ effort on that or any 
other occasion in behalf of his people, may I venture to 
suggest that the effectiveness of a prayer does not 
hinge on the question whether the Deity has been 
properly addressed, or even thought of, but rather on 
the content of the prayer. Even a so-called aspiration 
may by virtue of its noble sentiments wing one more 
directly to heavenly places than many a prayer that 
is quite correct in form, address and theology. <A few 
years ago there was a young man in our school, a 
humanist, who naturally at first had some difficulty 
with prayer. But he solved it. And when he con- 
ducted the chapel service and offered prayer, often 
without theistic address, the aspiration expressed 
was so elevating in thought, so felicitous and concise 
in expression, so sincere in spirit, that the attention 
of every student was arrested and held. Every one 
was taken up where he felt the power of a Higher 
Spirit. 

The argument of Dr. Evans, however, with which 
I am most concerned is his assertion that the accept- 
ance of Christianity as a way of living is not com- 
prehensive enough. To be a Christian means, we 
are told, more than to “have fine ethical qualities 
and more than rendering social service.”’ It means 
also to “‘go into the chamber and shut the door and. 
pray to God in secret,” and to be able in the great 
crises to speak the words, ‘““Not my will but thine be 
done.”’ Thai is, it means, in other words, being con- 
sciously theistic in our attitudes. Dr. Evans says this 
takes us to “deeper ranges of life beyond the human- 
isms and theisms.” Just how he makes this out I do 
not see. Plainly what he is insisting on is the theism 
implicit in such expressions and attitudes. 

I think I have as much reverence for the man 
Jesus as revealed in these reported utterances as Dr. 
Evans or another. Personally I respond to their 
appeal. But I would protest as vigorously as possible 
against the notion that conformity with these atti- 
tudes or modes of speech is involved in any test of es- 
sential Christianity. Undoubtedly such expressions 
were employed by Jesus. But so were others Dr. 
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Evans might have cited. His belief as to the kingdom 
of God and as to demoniacal possession, and conse- 
quent psychological attitudes, just as certainly 
characterized the Jesus of history. Why not include 
these? The question is if, as both Phillips Brooks and 
Mrs. Buck have said, “Christianity is Jesus Christ””— 
that is, the life, the Word made flesh—whai ele- 
ments do we pitch upon as fundamental? I think 
that if there are any such that can furnish the broad 
basis of Christian fellowship—and that is the thing 
with which we are concerned here—they must be 
those that are universal in their appeal and devoid of 
theological implications. For theology, even the 
best, is always more or less divisive in its effect. I 
think, therefore, that Mrs. Buck put her finger on 
what is vital and essential. 

The test of any religion is the life produced. 
That finally is its justification. We hear people talk 
about “merely moral’ men—as if that were quite 
inadequate. That strikes me as a kind of modern 
Pharisaism. What under the sun are we trying to do 
with our churches and church services, if not to de- 
velop moral men and women, socially-minded and 
responsible? Oh, we may say that we seek to lead 
them to the Rock that is higher so that they may find 
comfort and peace. But the great objective is that 
they be made strong, able in all the exigencies and re- 
lations of life, to quit them like men. And that is 
forever the great need. I read during the recent 
vacation that work of a modern prophet, “Which 
Way Religion,” by Prof. Harry Ward. I have seldom 
perused any book which made me feel on almost every 
page like saying, ‘““Amen and Amen,” as did this. 
What is the burden of the message of this man, a 
pronounced and reverent theist? It is that we need, 
as the only thing that will save us, a religion that is 
through and through ethical. Such he conceives the 
religion of Jesus to have been. He asks the pertinent 
question, ““Are we moving so steadily toward right- 
eousness, justice and fellowship—that is, toward the 
experience of an ethical God in the working out of 
ethical salvation—that we can put first on our agenda 
the cosmic problem?” 

Did any of the readers of the Leader notice what. 
was the climax of the timely sermon by Dr. Hall in a 
recent issue, at least as it impressed the writer: “God 
stands before the nations of the earth to-day, as ever, 
saying: Behold I set before you a blessing and a curse. 
On the one hand is hope—infinite hope—and on the 
other, pain, penalty, bitter woe. Choose truth, 
justice and love and build them into society, and all 
the forces of the universe work with you toward power 
and joy and ultimate success. Choose lies and hate 
and lust and injustice, these same forces will work 
against you to punish and destroy.” Dr. Hall pre- 
sents this as did the prophets, as I would desire to, as 
the proclamation of a God who loves us. But do 
not miss the fact that the one thing that He requires 
of us from this theistic standpoint is to-day—just as 
of old—right living, the Christian way of life. 

Now a man who lives the good life, like Spinoza, 
for instance, must be nurtured and sustained, we 
would probably agree, by communion in some way 
with the Highest. (Dr. Evans would say and so 
would I—“with God.’’) But who will undertake to 
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prescribe how he shall keep in touch with what is 
highest, or in what terms he shall characterize this 
communion? The essential thing is that he find those 
sources of life and strength and so live nobly and help- 
fully—not that he use your way or my way or even 
Jesus’ particular method. Such a man may go into 
his closet and pray, or never employ our religious 
technique of prayer, and yet at times be 


Wrapt in that still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 


He may heroically go straight ahead doing what 
fidelity to duty and to his fellow men declares is right, 
though it apparently leads to danger, disaster or 
death. But though he might not call it, as some of 
us would, the doing of God’s will rather than his own, 
who would presume to cavil and not rather say, from 
our theistic point of view, that God girds some men 
when they do not know it? The one thing needful is 
—is it not?—that he be a real man, self-reliant, up- 
right, doing good, not that he interpret his life and its 
culture in any set terms, theistic or otherwise. 

Perhaps I can make my position plain by two or 
three personal illustrations. [I have in mind two 
Universalist ministers. One I have known quite 
intimately ever since he entered upon the work more 
than a generation since. I both admire him and 
cherish a great affection for him—not because he is a 
theist (and he is a very ardent one), I should have 
the same attitude toward him if he were a non-theist; 
not because we have kindred interests and sympathies 
and ideas, for we sometimes disagree very decidedly 
with one another. But because he is a splendid Chris- 
tian man, sterling in his integrity, frank and sincere in 
all of his relations, broad as the race in his sympathies, 
but stern in his condemnation of evil and in his hatred 
of vice, and generously responsive with purse and 
spirit to any effort to help his fellows to get life. The 
other man I have also known, not so long for he is 
younger, but I have come to love and honor him for 
like reasons. He is that rare article—a genuine Chris- 
tian man. He isa humanist, at least he was the last 
time I checked up on him. But I would esteem him 
just as much if he were a theist!! 

Now the reason that these two men are what 
they are, I should say, is because they have the same 
object of worship. Both love and worship habitually 
a God who sums up the highest human values, who, 
as Professor Ward says, is “‘the exhaustless truth, the 
eternal righteousness, the everlasting love.” This is 
the only kind of God, I am frank to say, I could wor- 
ship. But whether the theist could prove that such a 
God is the power that controls and orders the uni- 
verse is another matter. Many people find difficulty 
here. They are very honest in saying they can not 
see that there is such a cosmic deity. And to meet 
their objections, I want to assure the brethren, is no 
simple matter. Recently when a question came up in 
a class in theology I gave a theistic argument which, 
as such arguments go, I deem among the best, and 
when | asked the class, made up of graduate students, 
what they thought of it, one keen fellow answered 
laconically, “Not much.” Of course we declare that, 
experientially, we are sure or, as others assert, “‘know,”’ 
there is such a cosmic God, but such asseverations in 
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no way serve to remove the difficulty these people 
have met. But whether I can provide such satis- 
factory proof or not, I intend to go on worshiping this 
ethical God and holding Him up to these others to 
worship, that thus they and we may haply become 
to some degree at least morally godlike. 

To my mind what is most important is not the 
theistic arguments you can set forth—that there is a 
God and He is thus and thus—or the theistic profes- 
sions you are able to make and consequent psycho- 
logical attitudes, but whether you have God in you as 
He was in Christ, and that, too, whether or not you 
recognize such indwelling of Love and Righteousness 
as the living God. I do not know to what denomina- 
tion Jane Addams now belongs. I believe she was 
reared a Presbyterian. It matters little what church 
relation she claims, if any, or what theology or creed 
she professes, if any. To have in one such a spirit as 
she has manifested throughout her splendid career 
is the vital thing. 


For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


As Universalists we have always set store by the 
faith that good will trrumph over evil. In the old 


days the basis for such a belief was the sovereign 
power of a God of love and righteousness. We were 
somewhat Calvinistic. Have we lost this faith amid 
the present welter of crime, corruption, vice and 
general moral laxity? No, we still cherish it. But 
how differently we justify such religious optimism. 
How our conception of the way God operates and re- 
veals Himself has altered. The basis of our hope and 
confidence in human progress is the power of men and 
women of good will and of the sacrificial spirit—of the 
type we have here cited. Our faith is still in the good 
God, for this power is to us just the Power of a God of 
love and justice. The humanist, if I understand him 
aright, places his reliance on the same power, only he 
does not interpret it as we do. But from both the 
humanist and theistic standpoint the one thing in- 
dispensable is Christian character. In this fact we as 
theists take great comfort. And we have no mis- 
givings as to the future of either theology or religion. 
For why should we be anxious? ‘The life is more than 
the theology, the reality than any symbol. So long as 
theist and humanist continue to put the stress on the 
supreme worth of character neither can go far astray. 
When either—even the theist—places the primary ac- 
cent somewhere else, then we do well to be worried. 
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Little Journeys in the Netherlands 


Johannes 


PPAGINE of the by-products of war relief work in 
C ) Y) Holland was a vastly enlarged knowledge 
m I of the geography of the country. 

In previous visits I had become ac- 
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quainted with Rotterdam, The Hague, Amsterdam, 


Haarlem, Leiden, Volendan, Marken and other 
tourist centers. In the winter of 1915 I went to all 
kinds of little out of the way places as well as to im- 
portant ones in each of the eleven provinces. If I 
call the kingdom “Holland” instead of “the Nether- 
lands” I shall be simply following a usage that is uni- 
versal in English-speaking countries, and that is 
sanctioned by our supreme authority, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Holland is much more of a country 
than people think. It has mountains (small ones) as 
well as alluvial plains, areas where there are no canals 
and wind-mills as well as the better known areas where 
interlacing canals run in all directions and wind-mills 
flap their great arms in every breeze. 

In January, February and March of 1915 I was 
almost constantly on the go. The Dutch Govern- 
ment appointed a man to work with us, Baron E. van 
Tuyll van Seroskerken, the son of Baron F. van Tuyll, 
who was president of the Dutch Government Com- 
mittee for the refugees, or Vluchtelingen, as the Dutch 
said in their own language. 

The younger Baron was a man of middle age, 
tall, fine-looking, educated in England, experienced 
in the diplomatic service, a perfect picture of a high- 
class Englishman. He liked to relate an amusing 
happening up in Groningen, the Dutch province where 
the English officers who had been forced over the 
frontier after the fall of Antwerp were interned. 


Several had escaped, and the Dutch military authori- 
ties were vigilant 

When the Baron was accosted by two young 
Dutch heutenants he answered them in English in 
which there was no trace of Dutch accent. So he 
aroused their suspicions, got himself arrested as an 
escaping Englishman, and then turned on his captors 
in torrential Dutch about which there could be no 
mistake. The examination proceeded no further. 
The young officers knew that no Englishman could 
speak Dutch of that kind. 

Van Tuyll went with me on many of the trips, 
looked up trains, arranged for motor cars, telegraphed 
hotels, made contacts with officials, acted as inter- 
preter, simplified things enormously. 

Our reason for traveling all over the eleven prov- 
inces was three-fold: (1) to visit the large refugee 
camps, containing from four to seven thousand people, 
examine sanitary conditions, food, shelter, etc., and 
report to the Dutch Government Committee, (2) to 
ascertain clothing needs in the camps and in scores of 
other places where Belgian refugees were housed, and 
(3) to pass on the applications of burgomasters and 
other officials for sewing classes in which Belgians 
manufactured clothing for fellow Belgians. 

When a million people have to be scattered over 
a country as small as Holland, it becomes necessary to 
put them into all kinds of places. There were two. 


_ most unusual camps. One, in wagons or carryalls such 


as people use in Belgium traveling around to fairs, 
was at Bergen-op-Zoom. Another, in boats, was at 
Hansweert. Of that camp I wrote as follows March 
10, 1915: 
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I visited the Refugee Camp situated on the boats 
in the canal at this point. Great numbers of Belgians 
left Antwerp by water during the bombardment, and 
this was the first natural stopping place in Dutch terri- 
tory. During the early weeks of the flight, 180,000 
refugees passed through this place on boats, over 2,500 
on a single vessel. Many remain at Hansweert, and we 
were told that now in the boat-colony there are 2,300 
people, of which 300 are children. They are living on 
180 boats. There were nine families on the vessel which 
we inspected. We found them very comfortably situ- 
ated. Meals are served from a central kitchen on shore, 
built by the Dutch Government. Under the direction 
of the Royal Commissioner, a school-building is being 
erected near the kitchen. Baron van Tuyll suggested 
that this school-building be enlarged, so as to make 
room for a sewing class. 

Most of the boats are under the control of the 
refugees occupying them. Two have been chartered 
by the. Dutch Government at the cost of florins 10 a 
day. We were informed that it has been proposed to 
move the families to camps. From the standpoint of 
the families we would consider this removal unwise. 
We doubt whether, from the standpoint of the Dutch 
Government, it would prove more economical in the 
long run. Many of these refugees are men and 
their families. They are living under conditions with 
which they have been familiar all their lives. Condi- 
tions for them in many ways are normal. They are 
situated at a point from which they can easily return 
to their own country when conditions are favorable. 
Each family has separate rooms of its own. 

It seems to me that the action of the Dutch Govern- 
ment in providing for these people here, instead of in- 
sisting upon their removal to a camp, is most wise. 
When the war ends, and they go back to Antwerp, they 
will take their children with them. The entire family 
can easily move back together. 


The big camps were built of one-story wooden 
barracks and usually were in the open country near 
some small town. They differed widely in cleanli- 
ness, order, convenience, spirit. A retired Dutch 
army officer, Major Plas, was head of the best camp, 
situated in the province of Gelderland at a small 
place named Ede. That rare thing called executive 
ability shows quickly in the job of handling five or 
six thousand people who are living under abnormal 
conditions. And Plas had it. He also had kindness 
and personal magnetism. We liked him immensely. 
Soon after the war he visited us in Washington, and 
not long after he went home we received one of those 
black-bordered announcements by which the Euro- 
peans notify their friends of death, telling us that 
Major Plas had died. 

I shall always think of Plas in connection with 
arriving at Ede on two occasions. Both times I made 
the trip by rail and both times Plas met me with his 
motor car. The first time the Madame was with me, 
and as we ran into the station I started quickly to 

‘look out of the window to locate Plas, but the glass 
was up. I shattered the glass with my head, receiving 
a jagged cut on the forehead which bled profusely. 
I shocked Plas as I descended from the train, but he 
quickly had me patched up and good as new. I al- 
ways have declared that the Dutch are too much given 
to cleanliness, and that I never would have been cut 
if they had not kept the windows so clean. 

Another unforgettable moment at EKde was on 
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the morning of May 8 when I took an American 
social worker down to see the camp. As we stepped 
off the train Major Plas met us and said simply, ‘“The 
Lusitania is sunk.” Down in that isolated little 
Dutch village there was the same impression of 
horror that was felt everywhere in England and in the 
United States. The ship was almost a live thing to us, 
so big, so beautiful, so famous, and on her had been 
people known everywhere. That same afternoon, 
back in Rotterdam, at our warehouses and in the 
hotel, I found that the fate of the Lusitania was the 
one thing in people’s minds. To the Belgians, with 
their memory of burning villages and cities, it was a 
thing to be expected. To the Dutch, with their more 
detached viewpoint, it was amazing that Germany 
should so brave the public sentiment of the world. 
To us, citizens of the United States, the tragedy cast 
the shadow of grim events to come. 

The earlier trips that I made before I took com- 
mand of the work were much the hardest. The 
motors were under command of some one else gen- 
erally, and I had nothing to say about speed or road. 
We would be out sometimes late at night traveling at 
high speed over icy roads under conditions which made 
Both Jenkinson and van Tuyll 
lived under great nervous pressure and relieved it by 
speed. On a previous job in Switzerland where Jen- 
kinson had copying to do on a typewriter, he would do 
his work on a steamboat which made the circuit of the 
lake. He told it quite frankly. “I could work,” he 
said, “as long as I was moving. The moment the 
boat stopped I got nervous.’”’ Poor fellow, he had 
the tragic experience of dashing around a corner in 
Leiden and running into a crowd of children, knocking 
two down. One little girl of nine had a fractured skull, 
both legs broken and hand broken, but lived a month. 
The mother had a baby ten days old and another a 
year old. The doctor said that if the child recovered 
she would be insane, so her death was a blessing. 
Of course Jenkinson was in despair over it, but he 
did not reduce his speed. 

I was in a series of accidents with van Tuyll 
down in Zeeland, where we frightened a big horse 
attached to an old-fashioned phaeton in which were 
an old man and woman. ‘The power in the maddened 
leaps of the horse, the swaying and upset of the ve- 
hicle, the unconscious forms of those beautiful old 
folks, all bruised and bloody, are still vividly in my 
mind. My diary for that date, March 9, 1915, 
said: “The trip to Goes and other places in Zeeland. 
The most reckless chauffeur we ever had. Two ac- 
cidents to our car and one runaway. Two people 
badly hurt. Great relief to get on a train for 
home.” 

Our own chauffeur—Hyna, a fine Dutch boy of 
twenty—did what we told him. He drove like a mad- 
man for Jenkinson and he drove as a good Dutchman 
should for me. When he fell sick I got a license and 
drove for myself. I came upon the license not long 
ago—a weird-looking document. As it was absolutely 
essential to produce a birth certificate in order to get 
a driver’s license in Holland, J made one for myself 
and then I had the American consul certify to my 
signature and put on the great seal of the United 
States. Asit was more important to have a document 


than to have a perfect document, my application went 
thrcugh all right and I soon had the car out. 

The two ends of the Netherlands interested me 
especially—the southern province of Zeeland and the 
northern provinces of Friesland and Groningen. 
Zeeland is the lowest part of the country—pvactically 
all of it of alluvial soil, cut up by the wide mouths of 
the River Scheldt and other waterways, and inhabited 
by a picturesque people nearly all of whom stick 
tenaciously to their peasant garb. Nico Jungman, 
the artist, who has spent much time in Zeeland paint- 
ing, says: “Zeeland is a sunny, smiling country and 
the people here seem brighter, less stolid, than their 
compatriots elsewhere. Perhaps the explanation lies 
in the fact that there is a good deal of Spanish blood 
in them.” 

My Dutch friends often told me that I was a 
true type of Spanish Dutchman, the tall, thin, dark, 
type with high zheek-bones. For three hundred years 
the Spaniards were in the country and the Dutch 
were fighting for their liberty. Hyna, our chauffeur, 
often pointed out an old brick house between Rotter- 
dam and The Hague and always called it in his broken 
English, “the house of the spaniel.”’ 

In Zeeland the most picturesque Middle Age town 
is Middelburg. I always tried to stay there nights 
when I could not gec home from that region. All 
night the church clock was striking the hour, the half 
and the quarter. Artists adore the place, and live 
there for weeks at a time. The Madame was fas- 
cinated by it also. To her it is the most interesting 
place in the Netherlands. 

Up at the northern end of the kingdom lie the 
provinces of Groningen and Friesland. Different 
tribes settled here from those in north and south 
Holland, and the people seem different. In a little 
hotel at Assen, in Drenthe, near the border of Gronin- 
gen, I found all the heated rooms taken one cold 
February night and had to go into a room that for 
frost and dampness exceeded anything I had ever 
struck. After five minutes in bed I got up, dressed, 
put on a huge buffalo overcoat, and got back into 
bed and pulled the covers over me. I think that the 
buffalo coat may have saved my life. The proprietor 
told me that taxes were assessed on the basis of the 
number of stoves, and that he heated only the rooms 
he thought he might need. 

The great market-places in the cities of Groningen 
and Leeuwarden, the wide canals, some old seventeenth 
century churches with beautiful towers, the unusual 
garb of the people and the friendly innkeepers, re- 
main as happy memories. I had my wife and brother 
visit these provinces before going home, and they in- 
vested all their surplus money in quaint Dutch cos- 
tumes. 

Twice the Madame went with me down to Maas- 
tricht in the Dutch province of Limburg. Here a 
narrow belt of Dutch territory projects southward be- 
tween Germany and Belgium almost to the German 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle and the Belgian city of Liege. 
We were met here both times by the C. R. B. man, 
Chasseau, a charming fellow who put his big motor 
car and chauffeur at our service. On one of these trips 
we heard that the old Count de Geloes was anxious to 
see us, and we went down to Eijsden at the very tip 
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end of the country to accept his invitation to tea. 
We found him in a beautiful old castle on the Meuse, 
or Maas. Just across the narrow stream was Bel- 
gium. Part of his family was Belgian and part Dutch. 
Those who were across that river could not come to 
see him and he could not easily go to them. The Bel- 
gian town of Vise, so much in the dispatches in August, 
1914, was only nine miles away. 

The Madame was greatly impressed by the new 
trenches, the barbed wire, the mined bridges, and the 
Dutch army everywhere on guard to defend their 
neutrality. 

At one place this part of Limburg is only three 
miles wide, and from the car window one can look to 
Germany on the east and Belgium on the west. 

Not all of our trips were grim and serious. There 
were tulips to see as well as barbed wire, great homes 
and estates to visit as well as refugee camps. 

Luckily a brother-in-law has preserved a letter 
from the Madame which makes an admirable close to 
this chapter. It was written to be read to our parish 
in Washington: 

Rotterdam, Holland. 
April 29, 1915. 
My dear friends: 

Dr. van Schaick and Francis are off in the auto, going to 
the clothing shed and visiting the refugees sewing class in town. 
It is a beautiful sunny day, the weather at last is spring-like and 
mild, the trees putting out their leaves, and our room is full of 
gorgeous tulips and jonquils which have come from a friend’s 
estate near Haarlem, the section of Holland famous for its bulbs. 
Yesterday we all went over to The Hague and saw many of the 
delegates to the Women’s Peace Congress; called on Miss Jane 
Addams, who is the foremost delegate of the American group. 
Our friend Dr. Hedger expected to attend the Congress also, 
but she is detained in Belgium, where she has been treating 
typhoid patients, in and near Antwerp. No one has been al- 
lowed to come out of Belgium for a week past, but we hear that 
they are beginning to cross the frontier now. 

When you realize that this is only about as far as Baltimore 
from Washington you understand that we are pretty near the 
war, if not actually in it. It was most fortunate that Dr. van 
Schaick returned to us on April 16 from Belgium, for three days 
later no one was allowed out, and I should have been very un- 
easy about him—even letters are held up and there is no such 
thing as telegraphing between Holland and Belgium. We 
heard through the Commission that our friends the Hulins have 
left their country-place in Flanders, and recently returned to 
Ghent, which seems much safer, to us. 

Mr. Jenkinson has left and Dr. van Schaick is now the 
head of the local office. Until Francis receives word to go to 
Germany for Polish relief, he will assist in the work here. With 
clear, bright weather, and our little family group here, the out- 
look seems more cheerful. 

To-morrow afternoon Dr. van Schaick and I go to spend the 
night at the estate of Baron van Tuyll, senior; Madame wishes 
to show me the tulip fields near by, now in their glory. When- 
ever we see forsythia we speak of our terrace,and the squares laid 
out in flower-beds bring up Thomas Circle; there is nothing that 
makes one forget for the moment the horrible details of the war 
like news from home, and such items as the magnolia in Franklin 
Park being in bloom will cheer me up for a day. 

The pastor is busy, bearing great responsibilities, but doing 
it all with calmness and simplicity. He keeps remarkably well, 
for which we are so thankful. 

Friday, May 7. 

Over a week has elapsed since I began this letter, and now I 
will add something more and send it off on the S. S. Ryndam, 
sailing to-morrow. I want to tell you what a delightful visit 
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we had at Velsen, near Haarlem, at the country home of the van 
Tuyll family. I arrived there in time for lunch last Friday, and 
spent some time walking about the garden looking at birds with 
the daughter of the house, who was a congenial spirit along the 
same lines. Then later the older Baroness took me in their 
automobile to Haarlem and beyond, past acres of tulips in full 
bloom, great fields of flaming scarlet, gold, rose pink, sometimes 
fields of white narcissus and occasionally great strips of purple, 
blue, pink and pale-lemon colored hyacinths. The air was de- 
licious, filled with their perfume. At about half-past four we 
drew up in front of a handsome house set in a large park con- 
taining avenues of huge old beech trees. Here I was entertained 
at afternoon tea by cousins of my hostess. With our little cress 
sandwiches we ate cold boiled plovers’ eggs, considered a great 
delicacy here in the early spring and difficult to obtain. 

When Madame van Tuyll and I returned to Velsen we found 
that Dr. van Schaick had arrived, in good time for dinner. He 
had had important business in Amsterdam that day, and there- 
fore joined us late in the day. At the dinner the unmarried son 
and daughter of the family appeared with their mother, all 
charming, cultivated people, speaking perfect English. They 
traveled in the United States, Canada and Mexico several years 
ago, and had many interesting stories to tell us. 

Early the next morning I was awakened by the birds singing 
away out in the garden and park, and it did seem so good to be off 
in the country once more, and in a private house. The pastor 
took a ramble before breakfast through the grounds, thoroughly 
enjoying the sweet air, the beautiful trees, and the lawn so green 
and well kept, where a herd of deer were grazing. We were 
obliged to-leave right after breakfast, though much tempted to 
remain, as Dr. van Schaick had plenty of work waiting for him 
at Rotterdam. Coming away, we were presented with a large 
box of plovers’ eggs, and I with a Dutch Bird-Book which I 
have had the temerity to begin translating into good English, 
and which promises to give me occupation for months to 
come! 

Two days ago we had the pleasure of entertaining in Rotter- 
dam eleven delegates from the Woman’s Peace Congress, all 
Americans. Two other ladies of the Commission (I mean the 
other one, the Commission for Relief in Belgium) also joined us 


Re-Thinking 


at luncheon and two more American gentlemen in the relief work, 
so that we were eighteen at table. I could not help being re- 
minded of the Ladies’ Aid or Mission Circle luncheons, and it 
certainly seemed good to see so many of our compatriots again. 
I should say that previous to the luncheon the Peace ladies had 
been shown the refugee sewing class, the clothing shed, the light- 
ers loading grain for Belgium and the Commission offices. In 
the afternoon we all went by train to Gouda (pronounced How- 
da) to see a large camp of Belgian refugees. The camp is situ- 
ated on the edge of a canal, with narrow passages between the 
buildings, and when I tell you that we made this visit in the 
pouring rain with an occasional flash of lightning and growling 
of thunder, you will understand our plight and the difficulty in 
keeping dry. 

There are about 1,650 refugees quartered here, and some 
of them are in glass green-houses with a coat of paint over the 
glass. Most of the buildings, however, have been erected for 
this special purpose, plain, barrack-like affairs. The schoo] 
rooms, in charge of Belgian nuns, were particularly well-kept and 
Interesting, and the hospital building was airy and neat. I had 
the pleasure of distributing a few baby’s hoods which I had 
crocheted, white and blue, grey and pink, and the babies were 
promptly dressed up in them, and held high for the admiring 
crowd. The only-trouble was that there weren’t enough hoods to 
go around, so I promised more later and am now busy at work 
on them. 

Late in the afternoon we returned to Rotterdam, and the 
Peace ladies, expressing great satisfaction at their visit, went 
back to The Hague. 

I will not go into any details of Dr. van Schaick’s present 
work, but will only say that gradually the work of the War 
Relief Commission, Rockefeller Foundation, is being cut down, 
some of it will be carried on later by the Dutch Government 
Committee, and some of the work is stopping entirely, owing to 
the end of shipments of clothing from the United States, Canada, 
etc. When our future plans are clearer to us we will tell you 
when you may hope to hear of our turning homeward. Mean- 
while, all three are well, and all send our affectionate greetings 
to family and friends. 


Misstons--- II” 


Julia R. van Schaick. 


L. J. Shafer 


arp Es will now take up a few of the points raised. 
{| In general, to paraphrase the statement 
drawn up by the fourteen missionaries 
siadaea@S3} mentioned above, one is profoundly stirred 
by its sincerity, its courage and its vision. In the 
report the Christian mission has been lifted to a very 
high level, and we are glad that the enterprise and its 
personnel have been sympathetically but relentlessly 
measured against the highest ideal. ; 
Taking up some of the conclusions in detail, 
there is much in the suggested attitude toward other 
religions with which we can agree. It has been some 
time since the missionary in Japan has been attacking 
the other religions. He has considered it his business 
to set forth Christianity as he sees it positively and, 
where possible, as a fulfilment of the religions of the 
East. Surely whatever is true in these other religions 
is true for all religion. Christianity must look upon 


*Through the kindness of Miss Georgene Bowen of Tokyo, 
we are permitted to present a criticism of “Re-thinking Mis- 
sions,” by Dr. L. J. Shafer, written after conference with four- 
teen of the leading missionaries of Japan, and delivered at Yo- 
kohama Union Church, January 22, 1933. 


this truth as an ally and not an enemy. It must 
build on this as it built originally upon the great 
truths of Judaism. It is true also that the beliefs of 
these religions are expressions of the same religious 
longing that is in the heart of the Christian—the long- 
ing for an answer to the deepest queries of the human 
soul. It is true also, as the Commission says, that, as 
against materialism and a denial of all religious values 
in our modern civilization, these religions, to the extent 
that they exalt the spiritual, may be regarded as 
allies of Christianity in interpreting life as of spiritual 
value. 

We do not agree with the Commission in its 
apparent view that Christianity and the other re- 
ligions are after all only variant aspects of the same 
truth, that over here somewhere there is a great body 
of truth—an absolute religion—of which each religion 
has obtained a glimpse, the difference between Chris- 
tianity and the other religions being that in Chris- 
tianity this glimpse of truth is clearer and more dis- 
tinct than in other religions. The Commission fails 
to point out the fundamental differences that set 
Christianity off as something distinct from these other 
religions with a quite different and sometimes con- 
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tradictory view of the meaning of the universe. It is 
our opinion that only as this is clearly understood can 
there be any real drive in presenting Christianity to 
peoples of other faiths. 

When it comes to co-operation, we agree that 
Christians should co-operate with men of other re- 
ligions or of no religion in the furthering of proper 
moral and social reforms—this, of course, is already 
being widely done in Japan—but that Christianity 
should co-operate with Buddhism, for example, as a 
religious system is to be seriously questioned. Chris- 
tianity has enough useless baggage as it is without in 
any way becoming entangled with all the superstitious 
paraphernalia of practical Buddhism. A large num- 
ber of people in Japan, under the influence of world 
culture, have already left Buddhism far behind, and 
we can be of more service to this group if we keep 
clear of complications with the old religions. 

As for sharing with other religions, I believe we 
should take every opportunity of fellowship with 
members of other religions. If there is good in their 
thinking or practise, we should make use of it. We 
should look upon believers in other religions as our 
brothers and not in any sense as opponents. But we 
must and can not compromise our own beliefs. We 
must rather sharpen up the distinct message of Chris- 
tianity—lest the salt shall have lost its savor and be 
thrown out as useless. Our service to the Orient can 
come only through the invigorating influence of an 
entirely fresh view of religious values. 

The Commission thinks the church in Japan is 
too preoccupied with doctrinal preaching. We feel 
the force of this criticism, but if we or the commis- 
sioners had fought our way up out of other great re- 
ligious systems to an acceptance of Christianity we 
too would probably be very much interested in clearly 
defining just what this new faith meant to us. A 
clear, reasoned statement of religious faith is neces- 
sary. Ifit were not there would be no philosophy, and 
Professor Hocking, the chairman of this Commission, 
would have to join the ranks of the unemployed. It is 
more necessary here even than in the home countries. 
Any one who lives in the midst of the, to us, strange, 
exotic ideas that motivate action in Japan to-day, 
realizes how necessary it is to keep his thinking clear 
on questions of fundamental values. In fact, the 
Commission seems rather hard on preachers anyhow. 
Perhaps they heard too many dull sermons in America 
before they came. They seem to think that some- 
how Christianity will spread without much preaching, 
but I wonder where Communism, for example, would 
be to-day if it had not had some eloquent advocates. 
Can any one imagine that the religion of Jesus would 
ever have left Palestine if it had not had a Paul to 
proclaim it? Preaching without life is, of course, 
worthless. If the report means to say that the preach- 
ing of Christianity should follow spontaneously from 
a life which is experiencing the truth of what is said, 
that preaching must not be theoretical and detached, 
we can heartily agree, but we can not agree that we 
should be less persistent than we are in giving expres- 
sion to the faith that is in us. 

We agree with the Commission when it says, in 
effect, that education must not be made subservient 
to any narrow evangelistic aim. Education should 


not be subordinated to evangelism. This has too 
often resulted in neither good evangelism nor good 
education. If we are going to carry on education, 
we must carry it on as education on the most ideal 
educational plane. However, this Commission no- 
where gives any evidence of an understanding of 
Christian education, which as education is a distinct 
type of education. In their statement of the aims of 
education they give as the final aim “to seek to dis- 
cover and release the inner springs of personality.” 
But they do not seem to realize that if this is to be 
done in a country like Japan, there must be some 
demonstration of what is meant by personality educa- 
tion. The commission on Christian education that 
came to Japan in 1931-1932 clearly recognizes this 
point when it says: “The churches are in this field . 
because they believe that education given in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere rather than in the materialistic at- 
mosphere of the public schools is one of the greatest 
contributions they can make to the future welfare of 
Japan.” We believe that these Christian schools 
are necessary because they give a type of education 
which, as education, is quite different from the edu- 
cation of the state and non-Christian private schools 
in Japan. Take one simple teaching of Christianity 
as expressed by Paul, “Love thinketh no evil,” and 
apply that principle to your whole teaching program. 
The school will not then be a super-policeman regi- 
menting its students in military formation, mentally 
in the class room as well as physically on the parade 
ground, but it will have faith in the personality and 
goodness of the student; it will see virtues, not faults; 
instead of suppressing and regimenting him it will 
encourage him and set him free. Can anybody who 
knows Japan at all say that Japan does not need this 
kind of education? If there is to be a mission of 
good will from the West will it not wish to co-operate 
in making this sort of education possible? 

That we are really making our education dis- 
tinetively Christian I can not say. I agree that the 
condition of continuing co-operation on the part of 
the American Church should be that our education be 
brought in line with this ideal. But I can not agree 
that because Japan has a well-developed secular 
educational system we should abandon the young 
people of Japan entirely to that system, especially if 
we are interested in building up here a Christian view 
of life. 

The most chimerical recommendation of the re- 
port is the final one to which the whole leads, and that 
is the recommendation for a single organization to 
administer all the missionary work. We on the field 
would find such a change very acceptable in almost 
every way, but we do not see how it can possibly be 
brought about at home. The proposal may act as a 
spur to further discussion of church union, but I do 
not have the faintest hope that this suggestion can 
be put into practise at the present time or in the im- 
mediate future. Our group that studied the report 
has suggested that, as an intermediate step, a unitary 
organization be set up where several missions are 
working for the same Japanese church or in the same 
institution. 

Just a word in general: We now know that in 
order to get this report accepted by the whole Com- 
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mission, a paragraph was added to the introduction. 
It says: “To some of our members the enduring mo- 
tive of Christian Missions can only be adequately ex- 
pressed as loyalty to Jesus Christ regarded as the per- 
fect revelation of God and the only way by which 
men can reach a satisfying experience of Him. To 
others, this motive could best be called the spirit of 
altruistic service, the desire to share with all mankind 
the benefits and the ideals of a Christian community. 
To still others, it would best be named the desire for 
a deeper knowledge and love of God, seeking with 
men everywhere a more adequate fulfilment of the 
divine possibilities of personal and social life.’”” The 
first motive may include the other two, but it is quite 
obvious that the only reason for stating the first is be- 
cause the second and third groups can not share that 
view. 

The report is written almost entirely from the 
third viewpoint, thus leaving out the unique character 
of Christianity as the only way by which man can 
adequately know God. This quite clearly makes this 
report an attempt on the part of the religion of the 
modern man, as it is called in the book, or scientific 
religion, to take over a vital part of the activity of the 
Christian Church. The Commission regards the mis- 
sionary movement as the finest expression of the re- 
ligious spirit. It now seeks to take this movement 
and make it conform to the new view of Christianity. 
The Commission says: ‘‘We feel that the Christian 
view of life has a magnificence and glory of which its 
interpreters, for the most part, give little hint; they 
seem prepared to correct, but seldom to inspire; they 
are better able to transmit the letter of doctrine than 
to understand and fulfil the religious life of the Orient.”’ 
The missionary movement for good or ill has now 
been brought into the arena of the contending views 
in the home church of what Christianity means. As 
this report makes quite clear, heretofore the mission- 
ary movement has been inspired by the older view. 
Its supporters have been largely from this group. 
This report, therefore, presents a distinct challenge to 
those who hold this new viewpoint. It will be most 
interesting to see this newer interpretation of Chris- 
tianity try its hand at making its contribution to these 
Oriental cultures. Will this newer view of Chris- 
tianity be able to replace the older one in the organiza- 
tions and personnel of the Mission? Will it be com- 
pelled to set up its own organization and its own per- 
sonnel? Will the existing movement be gradually 
modified to a point where the two streams can be 
united in the one movement? It is difficult to say 
what the answers to these questions will be. It is 
likely, however, whatever the final issue may be, 
that gradually profound changes will be made in the 
movement as at present organized as a result of this 
report. ; 

I can not refrain from pointing out that the view 
of Christianity presented in this report 1s rather 
definitely an American view of religion. The philos- 
ophy of pragmatism begun by James and carried on 
by Dewey as an interpretation of the scientific move- 
ment has profoundly influenced religion in America. 
In this view religion is a human quest, the answer to 
which is to be found very much as we find the answer 
to our questions about the physical universe. It 


leaves out the whole idea of the “given’’ in religion, 


of a body of religious truth revealed by God who is all 
truth. It looks upon the teaching of Christ as a way 
of life, his contribution to the universal human search 
that is still going on. Conceivably, in this view, con- 
tributions may be continually made from other re- 
ligions, and our attitude toward them should be one of 
co-operation in a common search for truth. The dis- 
tinctiveness of Christianity comes most sharply from 
the view that something happens when a man comes 
in contact with Christ that could not happen in any 
other way. That in him God did something for the 
world that was not done anywhere else or in any other 
way. In this view, as well, religion is the result of a 
quest. God could never have revealed Himself to 
men who were not actively seeking to discover Him. 
The failure to find anything vital in this view of 
Christianity is one of the reasons why in the chapter on 
Christianity and other religions the differences be- 
tween Christianity and the other religions are not more 
clearly emphasized. 

There is.a-very important movement in Christian 
interpretation away from the purely scientific approach 
to religion to an emphasis on the absolute character 
of truth, to a clear sense of the “given” in our re- 
ligion. This movement has appealed to a large sec- 
tion of the Japanese Church. The thesis of this lay- 
men’s report will leave this influential Japanese group 
absolutely cold. It is interesting to imagine that as a 
result of the process of sharing advocated by this re- 
port American Christianity may through its contact 
with Oriental Christianity come again to a more fully 
rounded conception of the fundamental meaning of 
Christianity. While the view of the laymen’s report 
is very appealing and offers thrilling possibilities, I 
myself feel a distinct sense of its inadequacy just at this 
point. The view expressed in this report is undoubt- 
edly one aspect of Christianity, but to me it is wholly 


inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
* * * 


NAMING THE NEW CHURCH 
Editor the Christian Century: 

I am greatly interested in the proposed ‘‘Free Church of 
America.”’ Your editorial of January 25 seems to me admirable. 
There is only one exception that I would take. The title, ‘“The 
Free Church of America,” is tentative. If a better one is sug- 
gested it may be adopted. You are right in saying, “It would 
be unfortunate if the assumption of the title, ‘The Free Church 
of America,’ should tend to promote the illusion that no other 
churches are free.” 

That is the very last assumption that we who are interested 
in this movement would desire. And why should such an as- 
sumption be made? Here is “The Church of Disciples.’”’ No 
one assumes that the members of such a church claim that they 
are the only disciples of Jesus. Here is “The Congregational 
Church.’”’ No one assumes that its members declare theirs to 
be the only denomination where the congregation is final au- 
thority. Here are “The Friends.” No one assumes that the 
Quakers feel that they are the only friendly people on earth. 
The title we have selected is the best we could invent. Give us 
a better one and we will organize around that. The great desire 
is that we may freely get together and work together with a 
constructive and common purpose, instead of standing apart 
and working at cross-purposes. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 

New York City. 

From the Christian Cenlury (Chicago). 
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Doubt as a Builder of Faith 


Sheldon Shepard 


EN Paul said, ‘Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good,” he flung out the 
challenge for unceasing and unflinching 
intellectual endeavor, and laid down a 
program. for unending intellectual progress. His in- 
junction is really an exhortation to doubt! 

The president of Dartmouth College said re- 
cently, “Circumstances of life and habits of thought 
change more in a ten-year span now than ofttimes 
before in a century.” He favorably quotes Froude’s 
assertion that “so absolutely has change become the 
law of our present condition, that to cease to change is 
to lose place in the great race; and to pass away from 
off the earth with the same convictions which we found 
when we entered it, is to have missed the best object 
for which we exist.’ 

In a universe of change, and a life of growth, 
doubt becomes a builder of the future. The purpose 
of religion is not to hold on to the convictions of the 
ages, but to move ever forward to new positions. We 
should not camp on the battle-grounds won by our 
fathers in strenuous combat of spirit, but should ad- 
vance into the territory where still are the uncer- 
tainties of the frontier, the exigencies of struggle. 

Change is the law of progress. But it is im- 
portant that we know what we are headed for. “We 
know what we are revolting from, but do we know 
what we are revolting to?” says Dr. Fosdick. If we 
are running up a blind alley, the only reward of the 
man in front is that he will hit the wall first. 

Doubt that present knowledge and truth is the 
best understanding we can get is an essential faith in 
the “‘best that is yet to be.” John Robinson’s doubt 
of the finality of the light he saw led him to tell the 
Pilgrims to be on the lookout for new truth which 
God had yet to break forth from His word. 

But let us be careful to distinguish this kind of 
doubt from that uncertainty about life and the uni- 
verse which is really fear. We should be careful to 
remember, too, that much which goes by the name of 
faith is simply fear to let go of unsatisfying notions. 
The doubt which builds faith is a fruit of the victory 
over fear of change. 

Dr. John Watson of Behavioristic fame declares 
that ‘if the fear element were dropped out of any 
religion, that religion could not long survive.” None 
of us will deny that fear is the driving-force of much 
religion. In one form or another, it crowds the altar, 
sends the penitent to his knees and enriches the cof- 
fers of the representatives of the Almighty. But is 
there no nobler dynamic for religion? Must our boil- 
ers rust in cold inefficiency when this fire is drawn? 
Can we have a powerful religious motive while facing 
the changing phases of truth with a sublime doubt 
that the all of God has yet been known, and with 
courage to take eagerly every turn in the road? 

The implications of any truth change with passing 
conditions and unfolding knowledge. Its viiality 
consists not in any adamantine, sphinxlike unchange- 
ableness under the erosion of the years, but in its 


capacity to give birth in every age to new implications, 
which spring naturally from its own inner vitality, 
but could not be brought forth until the changing 
times provided the favorable climate and the suitable 
soil for this particular fruitage. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, well-loved “Dr. Luke of 
the Labrador,”’ thus makes his confession of adapta- 
tion: “As I read the life of.Christ at twenty years,” 
he says, “I marked down all along the margins of the 
pages, as I always do still, my deductions as to what 
I thought he meant to me. When the book was filled 
up I presented it, by request, to a museum in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where it is now. I never keep the 
copies after they become fully marked up, because I 
have learned by actual comparison that my deductions 
keep steadily differing from those of the museum copy 
and of all preceding ones. By this I have learned that 
I am not infallible at any one time, and that every 
one who disagrees with me need not therefore neces- 
sarily be wrong.” 

The great sculptor Thorwaldsen, advanced in 
years, and feeling the freshness of his conception leav- 
ing him, one day threw down his instruments and 
prophetically cried out: “My power is decaying. 
This is the first of my works I have ever felt satisfied 
with. Tull now, my idea has always been far beyond 
what I could execute. But it is no longer so. I shall 
never have a great idea again.” 

Self-satisfaction with religious ideas is a cancer 
eating the heart out of religion. The soul that is 
satisfied with its concept of God, its understanding of 
men, its thought of sin and salvation, its sight of the 
purpose of the race, its grasp of the great staggering 
eternal realities, that soul has lost its spiritual vi- 
tality, and parades its empty shell in gaudy accoutre- 
ments and wornout shibboleths. 

The peril of every religion is that its rich and 
glorious words shall be emptied of their meaning, and 
simply serve as husks to carry the accumulations of 
prejudices and inherited custom. Obliterating the 
lights of old theology as the sun blots out the stars, 
new knowledge, like the same all-revealing sun, casts 
its rays on a million places of unguessed holiness. 
A God who once dwelt at Jerusalem, or sat on His as- 
tronomical throne, now rules everywhere. No gen- 
eration before had the background of knowledge of 
the nature of the universe to appreciate His uni- 
versality. What we have lost in the intimacy of the 
localized deity, we have gained a hundredfold in the 
ever-present nearness of the Universal Father. The 
unfailing purpose and never-departing presence of 
God we understand a little more. Our task now is to 
cry out the good news from the housetops, and say to 
all the people, with the inescapable implication of the 
Universal God, “Now, there is nothing too good to 
be true!” 

An example of the way in which doubt builds 
faith is found in our changing attitude toward miracles. 
We could never have come to the region of spiritual 
power on whose threshold we now stand without de- 


veloping a doubt of the old idea of miracle. We can 
no longer think of the miracle in which God was sup- 
posed to stop the universe and tinker with its works. 
We do not believe in any supernatural intervention 
that upsets the working of natural laws. And our 
new faith could not come to us until we had developed 
this doubt. 

We have learned so much of the working of the 
power of God that we are prepared to believe in 
the possibility of all “greater works.’’ Glimpses of 
ever-present energy, unseen and intangible, prepare 
us to seek for the right use of that power. Excur- 
sions into the hidden reservoirs within the personality 
make it easy to believe that those depths may plumb 
the Infinite. 

While the element of surprise in this definition by 
Dr. Fosdick need not be there, his comment is an 
indication of the new attitude toward miracle, the 
product of the faith which is the child of doubt: 

““A miracle is God’s use of His own law-abiding 
powers to work out in ways surprising to us His will 
for our lives and for the world. Unless the whole 
Christian Gospel is false, miracles in that sense are 
happening all the time. If I had not experienced 
them and seen them I should not be a Christian at all. 
. . . . Conversions like Paul’s on the Damascus road, 
and endowments of the church with power ag on 
Pentecost, answered prayers where men let in the 
waiting spirit and came off more than conquerors, 
healings where men proved that spirit is mightier 
than flesh—all through the scripture such activity o1 
divine power is presented in terms of miracle. Such 
experiences are among the inevitable fruits of vital 
religion in any generation, and the Bible in such nar- 
ratives does not so much call on us to stretch back our 
minds and believe in ancient events as to gird up our 
souls and reduplicate them in our own time.” 

The element of the mysterious in the works of 
the spirit grows less and less. Psychology makes some 
of the miracles very plain to us, and undiscovered 
laws of life will reveal the nature of many more. 
Such discovery does not lessen their importance. It 
increases it rather. It makes us sure of the power of 
the spirit. Only the childish mind, seeking for signs, 
wonders and artificial solace, can regret that we grow 
continuatly nearer the heart of this problem. If at 
some time we understand all the laws of the workings 
of thought and spirit to express themselves in force, 
they will be no less a manifestation of God. The glory 
of a God who showed Himself once in a while in mirac- 
ulous fashion dims before the majesty of a God who is 
always at hand, always revealing and expressing His 
power. sot ETH 
In these days of the revelation of infinite power 
in every scintillating atom, how can we say “uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God” without realizing that the 
profession commits us to the manifestation of Divine 
Power? Why are we not more able to lead the world 
to great spiritual power? Why do we talk so much 
about the Fatherhood of God and live it so litle? 

One trouble is that we have not yet worked out 
a technique for realizing the Fatherhood of God. In 
too many churches it is still a theoretical matter. 
There is a tremendous truth at least in the latter 
part of Whitehead’s statement that ‘Buddhism is a 
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metaphysics producing a religion; Christianity is a 
religion seeking a metaphysics.” That is exactly 
where we stand to-day. Metaphysics is noc now 
primarily theoretical or ontological; it is just what 
Thomas Aquinas made of it—a technique for realizing 
the power of God. 

The next conquest of doubt in the name of faith 
must be the overthrow of conventional ideas of Chris- 
tian Experience, and development of dissatisfaction 
with theoretical statements of the nature and power of 
God. A genuine doubt of the efficacy of these ele- 
ments must precede the plunge that faith will take into 
Let modern 
religion set itself at this task, reaffirm the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, who is “over all and through 
all and in all,” take that blessed reality from the cold 
storage of theory, and transplant it in the life of hu- 
manity, and we possess the greatest dynamic known 
in all this age of thrilling power. 

With undiminished gratitude for the faith of the 
fathers, with a desire to add new luster to their glory, 
and to give the-truth they saw its opportunity in our 
changing world, let us not be afraid to follow every 
doubt which will lead us into new territory where 
trails are blazed by the pioneering souls of men. Let 
us go, even if Olive Schreiner be right and at “every 
step in the search for truth we set our feet on our own 
hearts.” 

For true faith is a foundation for all things. 
We dare to doubt because we believe. We seek to 
learn because we know. In all the changes of our 
times, one value remains constant, in all the losses 
one truth is continually more greatly discovered. 


“These things I know despite what men 
May say: My spirit I can send 
Out, out into the far, and when 
I call it back to me, its pain 
Is gone. Life floods through me like rain. 
And when they tell me earth is all, 
I do not heed; I know that I 
Am more than common clay. Though thrall 
To earth my flesh may be, no bars 
Hold back my spirit from the stars.” 
* OK OX 


EASY MARKS 


Just to prove that the American people have some money 
to spend and that many of them have not learned to spend it 
wisely, it may be a good discipline to ponder over the statement 
of Horace J. Donnelly, Solicitor of the United States Post Office 
Department at Washington. He says that in spite of the deso- 
lating financial losses of the past three or four years and in the 
face of the vigilant efforts of Uncle Sam to keep his foolish 
children from throwing away their hard-earned money by trying 
to restrain racketeers from using the mails to defraud, thousands 
of people insist on their right to be humbugged and ‘‘just love to 
be burned.” Just think of it! In the last two years, he says, 
Americans have “‘invested”’ no less than two billions five hundred 
millions of dollars in swindle schemes of various kinds, ranging 
from cheap patent medicine cure-alls to nation-wide lotteries in- 
volving millions of persons and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This coatribution to “‘gullibility’’ has been shared by rich and 
poor. Since 1929 our countrymen have splurged on more than 
$2,000,000,000 in lotteries. ‘‘America,’” says Mr. Donnelly, 
“seems to have gone lottery-crazy.”’ Alas, it is a crazy age in 
many ways, with people starving in the midst of plenty and 
gambling in the presence of hunger and want.—Reformed Chur 
Messenger. 
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WHAT YOUTH SEES IN RELIGION* 
Robert Smith 


Youth is like a canoeist directing his course through waves. 
One after another he meets them. They may be heavy and 
powerful or they may be light ruffles of a sunshiny day in mid- 
summer. Youth must ride them all. To each one it must 
slant its craft, dipping its paddle at just the right moment, giving 
it just the right twist, putting just the right amount of force 
into each stroke. Each wave requires a decision. Let the 
canoeist fail in judgment or in skill and strength, and his canoe 
may ship water until it fills, or, in the lift of some great breaker, 
overturn immediately. 

And as, upon the ocean, a wave occasionally approaches 
which overtops its fellows, so, too, in life there towers tefore 
the voyager not infrequently a ‘“‘ninth-born son of the hurricane 
and the tide.’”’ These waves call forth all the skill that the mari- 
ner possesses. Hewho rides them may well call himself a master 
of the sea, for while the lesser adaptations of life cause many a 
wreck, it is these which occasion the greatest disasters. 

Young people see in religion the guiding and stabilizing 
effect that will enable them to guide their canoe of life through 
the angriest of waves. 

J realize that it has been charged time and again that youth 
does not see anything in religion and is turning away from the 
church. I must admit that there is some lack of loyalty on the 
part of the young people in comparison with the young people of 
the past generation. Some of us seem to take unfair advantage 
of the liberal and critical trend of the present day church, and 
when a few scientific mistakes are pointed out in the Bible we 
seem to regard them as 2n excuse to disregard all religion. But 
on the other hand, I say that those of us who do remain loyal, 
do so, not for hope of salvation or fear of hell or because our 
parents force us to. With this latter element of youth, religion 
has become a matter of moral right and wrong and the better- 
ment of self for the betterment of mankind in general, and we 
are not hypocritical about it. 

Between youth and age there seems, to many people, the 
existence of a great gulf. This, however, is not true, as the real 
difficulty lies in the fact that the ideals of youth are far ahead of 
the dogmas and confinements of the church. Youth can see the 
fine points and the values in religion, and the majority firmly 
believe that with a little change it can be made clearer and more 
valuable. 

Before writing this talk, I interviewed several young men. 
I asked them, ‘‘What do you see in religion?’”’ All the answers 
were interesting and hopeful. Time does not permit me to quote 
them all, but I should like to quote three of them to give you an 
idea of how the average young person feels about this matter of 
religion. 

1. “Our religion to-day is a matter of right and wrong, or 
how to live correctly. It is not in any way concerned with 
worm-eaten dogmas, and this fact many of our adults fail to 
consider. Many people think that religion is dying out in our 
modern scientific world, but we have proof to the contrary in 
the fact that we are turning to religion to solve our problems 
in these days of strain and strife and are finding something 
with which to balance our lives.” 

2. “Normal people crave the companionship of some one 
higher than themselves, and they find this in their belief in God.”’ 

3. “There was a house built and it has served its usefulness 
in its day. A new owner has come to the scene and has decided 
to remodel the house. In doing so he wishes to save time and 
expense, so he leaves some of the old structure and builds around 
this the new house that will meet his needs. And so it is with 
youth and religion. They need some ot the foundation of the 
old in order to grasp the new. Weare ina transitional stage and 
need the strong foundation of the old to lean on or we shall lose 
faith in everything.” 


*Address in Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, on Young 
People’s Day, February 19. 


You say, “Just how would youth remodel the house of 
religion to meet its needs?”’ It seems to me that there are three 
things that youth would try to accomplish in the reconstruction 
of the old house. 

1. Some organization must create a spirit of friendship, 
tolerance, and good will between the different groups now trying 
to live and work together in the American communities of our 
time. The church of the future is the logical place to create this 
spirit of Brotherhood under the leadership and guidance of one 
loving Father. 

2. Some organization must help men and women conquer 
the evil within their own hearts. Within us all are impulses, 
instincts and emotions that were bred into our human nature by 
millions of years of sub-human evolution. Once these animal 
traits were of the greatest values But now these inherited in- 
stincts find themselves in a new social environment. They must 
be controlled and redirected, or their fierce animal energy will 
bring disaster on us and our civilization. There is no better place 
to direct these energies than the church. There we find an un- 
limited opportunity for work, recreation and general sociability. 

3. Some organization must, in the future years just before 
us, lay the foundations for a just and enduring world-peace. 
Wherever we turn in the world to-day we find men yearning 
for the end of war. To the Church of Christ there seems to come 
a great cry like the voice of God Himself: ‘‘To you I have re- 
vealed my truth. Through you my power streams into unnum- 
bered lives. On you, more than any other institution, I lay the 
task of building a world of friendliness and peace. Go forward 
in the strength and wisdom that I will give, and bring my King- 
dom.” Youth in the remodeling of the house will not be deaf to 
a challenge such as this. 

Perhaps you think by this time that the title to this paper 
is misleading, and that youth does not see anything in our pres- 
ent day religion and is simply waiting for a chance to do a lot of 
remodeling, so now let us turn to the concrete things that youth 
sees in our present day religion. We realize that the best way to 
live the highest life is by following Jesus and his teaching, and 
that religion and the church should teach youth to follow Jesus. 
We realize that temptations come when we haven’t anything 
better to think about and that religion gives us something better 
to think about—a wealth of thought material that is inexhaust- 
ible. And last, it gives us strength to meet face to face the 
strongest doubts and questions that present themselves to the 
young person who is studying science and life. 

In closing, I say, as a representative of the young people: 


O Lord of life, to Thee we kneel; 

Maker of men, our purpose seal! 

We will, for honor of Thy Name, 

Pass on the Torch, pass on the flame. 
* ok * 


BY WAY OF THE BIBLE 


My parents were Primitive Methodists. I was educated at 
a denominational school. Living for a time where there were 
no Primitive Methodists, I joined the Wesleyans. Removing to 
London at the age of nineteen, I became an active member of a 
Young Men’s Bible Class. Until then I had accepted orthodoxy 
without question. I had lodged for some months with strict 
Calvinists and was horrified by their ideas of predestination and 
election—then with that of the vicarious atonement and especially 
eternal punishment as it was taught by Methodism. When my 
mind had begun to work, progress was rapid. The doctrine of 
the Trinity and all it involved puzzled me. I had read carefully 
the Revised New Testament, compared it with the Authorized 
and had been struck with the changes; but I kept my doubts to 
myself. Then I saw a notice of Hugh Stannus’s essay, the ‘“‘His- 
tory of the Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” The possi- 
bility that the doctrine that puzzled me had had an origin was 
new. I had accepted it without understanding it, as a mystery 
involved in the nature of things. Learning now how it had 
evolved out of bitter controversy and had been imposed by au- 
thority with suppression of free thought, I went back to the 
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New Testament, found new meaning in old proof texts, and dis- 
‘covered in it that Jesus denied his own Godhead! 

The discovery that the Bible was Unitarian from beginning 
to end clinched the matter. The discovery that people I had 
regarded till then as a brand of atheists not only had a gospel 
that accorded with what I had been feeling towards, but could 
justify it on grounds of Scripture, drew me to them. Happily 
I met Robert Spears and Florence Hill. They introduced me 
to Channing and others. After a period of occasional contact 
my pilgrimage was ended on the day the Highgate Unitarian 
‘Church building was opened, May 1, 1890, when I formally 
joined and avowed myself what I had become, and remain, an 
uncompromising Unitarian. 

Others have been led to us through other avenues. My 
route was via the Bible, read with eyes opened. Of course, 
its sacredness to me now differs in character from its sacredness 
then. Then it was authority. Now itis experience. To us the 
-old controversies seem dead. Orthodoxy has broadened; but 
it is still based on the old ideas that revolted me, of which the 
Trinity is the root and the Nicene Creed the fruit. The creedal 
bases of the union of the Canadian churches and now of the 
Methodist churches, prove it. I am sure that we miss helping 
millions into freedom, who would travel the road I took, if we 
‘could show them that the Book they reverence as their final au- 
thority speaks our language and expresses our idea that God is 
‘one and God is good. I do not belittle other methods, but I am 
sure of this one and I am certain that we do not use it enough.— 

H.G. Chancellor in Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 
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A NEW JOINT HYMNAL 


To the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention: 

The Buffalo Convention authorized the appointment by 
the trustees of the General Convention of a Commission on 
Hymns and Services to prepare a collection of hymns, readings 
and such special services as the commission might deem necessary 
for the use of Universalist churches, to be issued in such form as 
the Trustees might sanction. 

In view of the various proposals for Unitarian-Universalist 
co-operation, one of the first projects indicated for the commis- 
‘Sion appeared to be the investigation of the possibility of a joint 
Unitarian-Universalist Hymnal. The initial overtures of your 
commission were cordially received, and a preliminary conference 
of the chairmen of the two commissions was held in December, 
1931, the results of which warranted further detailed considera- 
tion of the project. 

In order to secure a basis for discussion in any negotiations 
which might follow, your commission in March sent out a set of 
three question sheets to Universalist ministers, covering the 
usage in our churches with regard to present available hymnals, 
and asking for suggestions as to new material, hymns and tunes, 
for inclusion in any future hymnal. 

The response to this questionnaire was generally indicative 
of careful consideration, many showing painstaking labor, and 
this commission wishes to express its appreciation for the co- 
operation received. At the expiration of the time-limit set, 
tabulation of the returns was begun, the result revealing present 
usage, if not being particularly valuable in uncovering new 

_ material. 

The members of the two commissions finding themselves 
each in agreement with the idea of a joint hymnal, if such a 
project on further consideration seemed feasible, your commis- 
sion petitioned the Trustees of the General Convention for au- 

thority to proceed in the matter of collaboration. In May, 1932, 
this authority was granted, and negotiations have proceeded 
toward the preparation of a single joint collection of hymns suit- 
able for use in churches of both denominations. 

The members of this commission have conferred carefully 
‘on several occasions concerning the results of the questionnaire; 
and a number of prolonged joint sessions of the two commissions 
on six different dates have produced essential agreement as to 
the material from current compilations which shall be included 


in a joint Hymnal. With the larger issues of the present situa- 
tion in view, it has been agreed tentatively that the new book 
shall be called “The Free Church Hymnal.” Various details 
concerning the inclusion of present material remain to be settled; 
and the field of new material has not yet been carefully surveyed. 

No insurmountable obstacle appears to stand in the way of 
the production of a Hymnal suited for the expression of the free 
spirit, but a complexity of detail quite incalculable by the in- 
experienced attends its completion. In the final arrangements 
an advisory group of musicians of the highest professional stand- 
ing will be consulted. At the present stage of the project this 
commission believes the resulting book will meet with wide ap- 
proval and merit general adoption. 

As to the matter of liturgy, while the subject has not yet 
been discussed in detail, each group will probably be free to issue 
an edition of the hymns combined with services and worship 
material of its own usage. This field will in due course receive 
the careful consideration of your commission. 

L. Griswold Williams, 
Edson R. Miles, 
Tracy M. Pullman. 
* ok * 
OUR JAPAN MISSION 


One of the big daily newspapers in Tokyo has keen running 
a series of articles on various forms of religion. Dr. Cary was 
chosen to write the article on the meaning of the Christian Re- 
ligion. It appeared in two installments on Dec. 10 and 11. Dr. 
Cary has sent us a copy of the newspaper, and, while we can’t 
read the article, we do recognize the writer from his picture, 
which appeared in a prominent place beside the article. 

On Christmas Day Dr. Cary had the privilege of delivering 
the sermon at the Union Church in Tokyo where the entire 
missionary community worships. Georgene Bowen was one 
of the soloists in the musical part of the program, and gave a 
splendid performance. 

To date, Jan. 27, the Japan offering from Universalist 
church schools for 1932-33 amounts to $1,092.29. We hope your 
school is included in the list of those schools which have given. 

For the first three months of the General Convention =<=cai 
year, ending Dec. 31, 1932, the total receipts for the Japan Mis- 
sion work were $640.66; the total expenditures were $2,495.09. 
Compare this with the receipts from the church schools reported 
above! 

It is imperative that our income for Japan work be in- 
creased. The International Church Extension Board, faced 
with this emergency, feels that there are enough people in our 
church interested in our Japan work to support it adequately if 
they can be reached in some way. Therefore, the International 
Church Extension Club has been organized. The object of the 
club is to secure a group of people interested in the Japan Mis- 
sion and anxious for it to continue, who will pledge $1 a month 
for the period of one year toward its support. One dollar a 
month for one year to help promote the ideal of World Friend- 
ship! 

The readers of this bulletin can help (1) by becoming mem- 
bers of the club; (2) by sending us the names of any persons who 
they think might be interested in joining. 

Address all communications concerning membership or 
prospective members to the International Church Extension 
Board, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * * 
LET ALL THE EARTH KEEP SILENCE 
Sarah Louise Grose 


I thought my life too full of quiet things, 
Brown weeds against the burnished winter sky, 
The crispness of an oak-leaf’s frosted edge, 

A chickadee’s low cry. 

But now I joy that these great silences 

Were given unto me that I might know 

The snow-flake soft awareness of the souls 

Of little things that grow! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRINT THE OTHER SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the midst of the chorus of approval of “Re-thinking 
Missions,” can’t the Leader print some of those opinions which 
attempt to point out a fundamental error in the entire program? 

Sheldon Shepard. 


Les Angeles, California. 
* * 


THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am asked to comment upon the proposed Free Church of 
America. I am glad to do so. 

The right of individual interpretation is recognized, as to 
what it means. That it does not mean a merger of broad 
churches seems to be admitted, and that it is a council or holding 
company is asserted. To my sense it is not a holding company, 
in view of the fact that each ecclesiastical body will continue to 
hold and disburse money, and maintain its individuality. 

The Free Church as presented to my mind is an organized 
fellowship of friendship. As such there should be no opposition 
to it, for normal man always yields to friendliness. It is simply 
organized good-will, among those who have been segregated by a 
pronounced conservatism. Individually the above statement 
will not stand, for every Universalist knows te spell and lure 
of regard and friendship with individuals in all churches. It is 
the organization that is excepted, hence ‘“‘The Free Church.’’ 
This new action is a sincere endeavor to organize what already 
exists, namely, friendship among broad churchmen. 

I can not be found antagonistic to such an ideal. If it was 
anything else than friendship, going unitedly into common ser- 
vice, I could note some lapses that would arouse the positive 
negative. Meanwhile I shall pursue the way of brotherhood, and 
try to be a wise and cheering friend. And to the end of life’s 
trek I hope to be found faithful to the Universalist Church. 
And this is what the Free Church means to 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


HOW BROAD SHALL THE FREE CHURCH BE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Free Church of America! We are all for it, even the 
Seotch. But, joking aside, this is a big word which stands for 
a big thing and which is coming. The only question is are we big 
enough to put it across? 

Though able men of the joint commission representing the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches have given much time to the 
subject and have said many excellent things in their reports re- 
cently made, and though it seems ungracious to criticise such a 
well-intended effort, I can not help but feel that something big- 
ger and broader in the way of planning is needed to meet the 
demand of our times. It is mid-Victorian to assume that all 
the liberality in religion is confined to Unitarians and Universal- 
ists. That may have been true once, it is not true to-day. With 
men of wide influence and liberality in other churches, like Dr. 
Cadman and Harry Emerson Fosdick and Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell and Reinhold Niebuhr and the Editor of the Christian 
Century and the men and women who signed the recent report of 
their inspection of missions in the Orient, and Mrs. Pearl S. 
Buck, and countless others like them, it is idle to talk of ‘‘The 
Free Church of America” and leave them out. 

If the movement for a closer affiliation of those of the open 
mind and the free spirit in the Church of America is to amount 
to anything they must be consulted and have a part in any plans 
that are made. But you tell me the report of the commissions 
contemplates this very thing. The Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists will start it and then the others can come in. But is 
this the way things of real significance start? People of any con- 
sequence like to be consulted and like to havea part. The very 


fact that they are ignored at the start is apt to be evidence to | 
them that their influence is not appreciated or desired. If the | 
Free Church of America crystallizes in a “‘merger’’ of the Uni- | 
tarian and the Universalist Churches, as the public press de- | 
clares is contemplated, and many things about the report of | 
the commissions would lead one to think is impending, and as 
Onward, organ of our Y. P. C. U. asserts to be the fact, then a 
large opportunity is lost in a small transaction. The Free Church 
of America in any really representative way is still to be 
born. ) 

After a great deal of talk about closer relations with the | 
Congregationalists the report_had to be thrown out because it 
was deemed a narrow thing to leave out the Unitarians. Can it 
be after our parleys with the Unitarians this joint report will . 
have to be thrown out, or, better, recommitted, until it is made 
broad enough to go with its large name? ; 

Vincent FE. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: | 
The rate at Idlewild this year will be $3.00 per day instead > 
of $3.50 as heretofore. I hope this will please the brethren. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
Nashua, N. H. 


* * 


MODERATE DRINKING ALWAYS WRONG? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ordinarily there is little sense or use in continuing a dis- 
cussion on the much-mooted subject of prohibition. It so often 
happens that the real issues of the liquor controversy are lost 
sight of in a maze of false assumptions and half-truths. Theories 
are substituted for facts, individual conclusions are made the 
basis of scientific and moral verities. A great deal is taken for 
granted by many who venture to express their opinion against 
those who hold contrary or differing views on the subject of 
the legal prohibition of alcoholic beverages. 

In the minds of many well-meaning prohibitionists a ‘“‘wet’’ 
is a “wet” and a “dry” is a “dry.’”’ There is to them one, and 
only one, definition of these terms. Accepting that definition, 
some of us don’t care to be classified and labeled. We choose to 
make our own definitions of right and wrong and to decide for 
ourselves the real issues involved in the liquor problem. 

Mr. F. H. Selden’s answer to my letter in the issue of the 
Christian Leader of February 4 is a sincere expression of his opin- 
ions on the drink question and its attendant evils. As a per- 
sonal total abstainer, as an advocate of temperance, and as a be- 
liever in an American’s duty to obey his country’s laws, I am in 
accord with much that he says. I can not agree with his con- 
clusions that moderation is as bad as excessive drinking, or worse. 
I do not like the inference that critics and opponents of pro- 
hibition are in all cases, or at least in most cases, agents of the 
liquor interests. Statements like these have a familiar sound. 

Even granting that Mr. Selden’s statements about moderate 
drinking are true, he has not proved that prohibition is a success: 
or that it is the correct legal method for controlling or ending the 
abuses of drink. He should be able to demonstrate that pro- 
hibition is a practical success as well as a correct theory. 

His statement that moderate drinking will do more harm 
than excessive drinking and “hence must be prohibited by law 
as a matter of public welfare,” is an assumption that when a 
law is once passed it immediately becomes a success. Will he 
grant that this was true of the Fugitive Slave Law or is true of 
the Sunday blue law of his own state of Pennsylvania? Does. 
not public opinion have something to do with the success of any 
of our laws? 

Mr. Selden tells us that science condemns all moderation in. 
drinking. I do not deny but that some scientists deny drinking 
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even in its lighter forms. But here, as in any realm of thought, 
opinion is divided. What science and what scientists are you 
Albert Edward Wiggam is a well-known 
writer and authority on scientific subjects. His opinions are 
respected. Once I submitted the question to him, “Is moderate 
drinking always morally wrong?” He replied: 


Dear Mr. Felton: 

No, I do not think moderate drinking is always 
morally wrong. I take an occasional cocktail myself. 
The greatest thing in life is temperance; if one finds he 
can not be temperate, he should abstain. Some excel- 
lent people simply have a nervous system that is set on 
fire by one drink, and they lose all judgment; they must 
abstain. Even old Dr. Samuel Johnson said, “I can not 
drink moderately, but I can abstain.’’ In adult years 
one to two ounces of alcohol per day is not injurious. I 
speak after investigating all the scientific literature in 
the world and writing it up for Collier’s two years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. Wiggam. 


His answer seems reasonable to me. However, I am not 
disposed to condemn the other fellow for not agreeing with me, 
or disputing the akove recognized scieatifiec authority. I have 
no right to speak ex cathedra on this particular subject. 

Henry W. Felton. 

Montrose, Pa. 


* * 


HELP BUILD UP OUR PENSION FUND 


o the Editor of the Leader: 

I note that “C. G. G.”’ is not enthusiastic over your compli- 
ment to him, in which you say you wish that there were a hundred 
more like him in originality and force. The minister’s trouble 
is that he is “a strong man without a parish.’’ One of the 
kindliest and sincerest ministers | knowremarked to me the other 
day, “I lost all of my savings, and while I was independent last 
year, I now depend entirely on my salary.” That is a bad fix, 
but worse when the minister has no salary to depend on. 

Our church polity, like that of all congregational bodies, 
makes no plan for the minister’s protection. In my own case I 
received forty cents for every class I attended in the seminary, 
and some good donations in addition, all paid by the denomina- 
tion, but that denomination never made any systematic move to 
help a minister who was out of a church. In my first Congrega- 
tional church, I found an elderly minister and wife in the par- 
sonage. I had to move in. They had no place to go and no 
money to live on. We shared things with them, and kept them 
with us, until after a few months I found a church for him, where 
he did a very fine work until his death. He sent many hundreds 
in money to headquarters, but headquarters knew him not in his 
period of starvation and homelessness. 

In San Diego I had five side-tracked liberal ministers, 
stalled. Not one of them middlo-aged, every one of them capable 
of the best. Two were Harvard men, all were struggling to exist 
and hopeless of help. In Oklahoma City I had four side-tracked 
liberal ministers, all on the border line of suffering. In New 
York City I found a young minister selling shoes. He had a 
good record, he had a good training, he had four motherless chil- 
dren, but would not give them away. I urged him to get back 
into the church. I wrote to eight State Superintendents, but 
only one, the late Mr. Fortier, replied. My young friend went 
to Vermont in one of my pulpit suits—I had two giventome. He 
got a call, and did a fine work for eight years, and his “‘incum- 
brances” boosted the work, and married in the town. 

A fellow liberal minister went west to teach in a college. 
After years he came back, and met me at the State Convention. 
I introduced him to a Convention official, was reproved for it, as 
there was no place for “comebacks.’”’ However, this official for- 
got that he himself was a \“comeback,” having left the church 
for politics, but was finally fellowshiped again. 


In the Leader some months ago I noted a former State Su- 
perintendent stated that in his state they had disfellowshiped a 
minister on moral charges. I knew this man well, but do not 
know what the charges were. For years this man has struggled 
to exist. He then applied to that state for reinstatement, was 
turned down forcibly and he still wanders. It was my privilege 
to give a sworn statement to this committee that Dr. McGlaufiin, 
than whom God never sent a finer, juster, broader, kindlier soul 
into the world, told me forcibly that he had investigated the 
charges against this minister thoroughly and found not a particle 
of ground for the action. Since our good friend is now dead, he 
could not intercede for this minister, as he would have done, I 
feel sure. 

A young man in my own work, grown and ordained to the 
priesthood of the High Episcopal Church, told me last week that 
when he was installed he was given the key to the church. He is 
there for life, so far as the church is concerned, and his living 
backed by the property. I have never seen an Episcopal rector 
or Catholic priest building roads or selling shoestrings. 

Some of our comfortably situated ministers, comfortable 
with funds in the bank, if it hasn’t failed, a good position and 
plenty of pull, will not consider my letter very appropriate—but 
there are thousands of ministers to-day of the congregational 
type who are suffering, of whom we Universalists and Unitarians 
have our share. The new Free Church will be freer if it will first 
insure in some manner the men they urge into the ministry. 
There are few ministers of the “C. G. G.” class, or not so good, 
who are utterly unfit to preach or at least unfit to live. Some of 
my liberal Jewish friends speak of their synagogue as the “un- 
whiskered” kind. We have long since cut ours off, and most of 
us have cast off mustaches, but alas, gray hair, it defies the best 
of us and parishes don’t like it, hence ministers wander, while 
the church preaches and denominations urge men into this ‘‘God’s 
calling.” 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City. 


OUR RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for the notice in the Leader of the broadcast of 
services from St. John’s Universalist Church at Joliet, Ill. The 
very first words that I got were ‘“‘Final harmony of all souls with 
God,” confirming my hope that we had the correct dialing. It 
was a real treat to have a listen in part in a beautiful Universalist 
service. 

Agnes Hand Howarth. 


ix 


A WARNING FROM MR. GEHR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently I entertained a visitor who claimed membership 
in one of our churches farther west. Because he showed such de- 
tailed knowledge of ministers in our fellowship and sought mem- 
bership in the local church, and was apparently in straitened 
circumstances, I loaned him a few dollars. But I was somewhat 
suspicious and soon went to call at the address he gave me. It 
was non-existent. When I called up the Illinois Central dis- 
patcher’s office, where the gentleman said he had been employed, 
my suspicions were further confirmed, for there was no dispatcher 
of the name givenme. After receiving a letter from the minister 
of the church to which he referred me, in which I was informed 
that this minister had been made a dupe twice, I concluded it 
would be well to warn all Universalist ministers of this gentleman 
who has made such an intensive study of our fellowship. Per- 
haps several of our ministers have already suffered in this way 
and this warning is needless. If they haven’t they had better 
beware of jmpecunious strangers who are conversant with the 
affairs of brother ministers. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 
Urbana, Ill. 
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What Is Happening in Education? 


Social Trends in the United States. 
Vol. I, chapter VII. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 2 vols. $10.00.) 

In reviewing recently the report of Mr. 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, we said portions of the work de- 
served fuller treatment. An important 
chapter is that on education; it is im- 
portant to the public at large as well as to 
the academic world. It contains statistics 
which are clearly interpreted, a summary 
of the more significant trends which can 
now be established as of major importance, 
and a picture of the institutions into which 
so much of our wealth goes by gift and 
taxation. 

For one feature of our schools we have 
our early frontier conditions to thank; they 
are largely controlled by local authorities. 
The advantage has been that they have 
been responsive to the popular will; where 
there is willingness to experiment, the 
schools reflect it, and in communities con- 
taining a large proportion of intelligent 
people the schools benefit ‘by the more 
general recognition of educational values. 
Such communities have become centers 
of example and stimulation, and Professor 
Judd, the author of this chapter, believes 
that they have advanced the cause of edu- 
cation far more than would have keen 
possible for a central authority. On the 
other hand, there have been serious limi- 
tations in the local control in the past, and 
one of the most marked of trends has been 
towards the development of systems of 
supervision in which trained superintend- 
ents rather than lay members of local 
committees exercise control. 

How rapidly changes in industry and our 
enlightened attitude towards education 
have made themselves felt in the schools is 
indicated by the fact that practically half 
the parents of high school students have 
themselves had only an elementary school 
education, and ten per cent have not had 
even a complete elementary schooling. 
That education has aksorbed attention and 
energy very rapidly is shown also by the 
fact that in the last thirty-two years, while 
the population has increased 62 per cent, 
the attendance at universities, colleges, 
and teacher training institutions increased 
by 814 per cent! Observers abroad say 
that education is the one interest which 
American people unqualifiedly support. 

The scope of education has changed 
markedly. Public secondary schools thirty 
years ago offered instruction in nine sub- 
jects; to-day nearly fifty subjects are of- 
fered! No longer is education intended 
for the privileged few preparing for pro- 
fessions; it is a preparation for the varied 
activities of ordinary life. A study of the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


offerings of the elementary schools raises 
a serious question. The tendency has 
been to introduce into the upper grades 
subjects, such as foreign language, mathe- 
matics, and social science, which have 
hitherto been taken up only in the high 
school; the junior high schools have em- 
phasized this break with the earlier grades. 
But it may well be asked whether this is 
not one more indication of the unfortunate 
tendency to press down upon the schools 
from above and to determine the content 
of instruction not by the needs and apti- 
tudes of young children but by what are 
supposed to be their needs in preparation 
for another stage of education. In other 
words, high school asks of the grades a 
preparation for its demands; college and 
vocations ask of the high school a prepara- 
tion for their specialized situations. And 
the result is that we do not let the child 
have a childhood, or the young boy or girl 
a youth. This is what Jane Addams years 
ago called the “snare of preparation,” 
borrowing the phrase, I think, from Ruskin. 
If we really believe the child is the school’s 
center of interest, should not the activities 
be those appropriate to the child’s age? Is 
not the completion of the child’s own life 
as a child the best preparation for the new 
tasks and responsibilities of the high school 
age? Is not the best fulfilment of the 
youth’s life in adolescence the best prep- 
aration for the later strains of what col- 
lege or a vocation demand? 

To-day, while the uncertainties of 
business life are being impressed on all 
classes, there is increased interest in the 
teaching profession. The status of teach- 
ers has greatly improved in the last two 
decades. Salaries in the public schools im- 
proved, if allowances are made for the 
changed cost of living, from an average of 
$525 in 1914 to $851 in 1930. But a large 
percentage of teachers are still without 
professional training, between 20 and 30 
per cent of elementary school teachers have 
had less than two years of education be- 
yond the high school, and from 10 to 15 
per cent of high school teachers have had 
less than four years of college education. 
The average tenure of teachers is between 
seven and nine years, though that situa- 
tion will undoubtedly change now that 
the opportunities in other occupations are 
so few and far between. 

The procedures found in the schools 
show definite changes in the last thirty 
years, particularly in the direction of in- 
dividualizing instruction. Assignments of 
work are often made different for dull and 
bright students; sometimes initiative on 
the part of the pupil is encouraged even to 
the point of allowing him to choose topics 
to be studied. And in proportion as the 
content of the curriculum is brought closer 
to the native interests of the young, the 
problem of discipline disappears. The 


schools are taking seriously the discovery 
that children can be led rather than driven. || 
But it is still true that experiments towards || 
greater freedom are being made on the 
college level and in private schools rather |) 
than in the public school system, and that 
when once again money can flow freely into. || 
the schools it should be used to make pos- | 
sible a wider use of methods which ex- | 
periment has proved fruitful, the aim of 
which is to cultivate the aptitudes of the | 
child under conditions which stimulate | 
his own efforts fully and to reduce formal || 
routine to the minimum. 

One important feature of the use made 
of the schools by society is brought out in | 
a study of the prescribed studies imposed | 
by state or other authorities. 
to 1930 at least 131 new prescriptions 
were added to the list of those found in | 
statutes. By far the greater number of | 
these provided for the teaching of na- | 
tionalism. (The significance of this should 
be studied in Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes’ | 
“Essays in Nationalism,’ especially chap- || 
ter III, on the propagation of nationalism.) 
From 1903 to 1923 the number of such | 
legislative requirements increased from — 
49 to 157. Groups who wish to use the 
schools as agencies for social reform (or 
reaction) succeed in securing legislative 
prescription for the introduction of ma- 
terial or methods calculated to promote | 
their end, and the administrators of the | 
schools are faced with the necessity of 
crowding the new subject into an already 
over-crowded curriculum or of ignoring 
the law. It is somewhat significant that ]} 
we are told the latter alternative is fre- || 
quently chosen. The groups which desire | 
nationalistic emphasis in the schools are, 
however, vigilant; it is doubtful whether 
the “‘ignored’’ regulations are often in the | 
matters they concern themselves with; 
information on that point would be in- 
teresting. 

Statistics on financial aspects of the 
situation are, perhaps, dry reading for 
most people. Yet we taxpayers find the 
dollars; we ought to know that from 1920: 
to 1930 school property increased from 
$111 per pupil to $241. Judged beside | 
other expenditures teachers’ salaries have 
relatively decreased slightly in spite of the. | 
improvement noted above. Yet in spite of | 
the huge expenditures of the last one or 
two decades, we still have (1930) a hundred 
and filty thousand one-room schools in the 
country! The tendency is towards con- 
solidation by districts, of course, but there 
is still much to be done in that direction, 
and our improved roads and ecommunica- 
tions leave little excuse for the toleration 
of the old-fashioned school. Its virtues 
will continue to be sung, but the children 
will be rescued from its influence! 

Professor Judd reaches conclusions which 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


CONCERNING PRAYER 


When any one undertakes to study the 
meaning and to cultivate the habit of 
prayer, it is well for him to understand 
from the beginning that he is dealing with 
a natural function of his life and not with 
an artificial addition. Raising palm trees 
in Greenland would be an unnatural pro- 
ceeding. They never were intended to 
grow there, and never can grow there save 
under stress of artificial forcing. The 
culture of prayer would be just as strained 
a procedure, were it not true that the tend- 
ency to pray is native to us, that prayer is 
indigenous in us, that we do pray, one way 
or another, even though fitfully and with- 
out effect, and that men always have 
prayed and always will pray. The defini- 
tion of man as a “‘praying animal,’’ while 
not comprehensive, is certainly correct. 
The culture of prayer, therefore, is not im- 


porting an alien, but is training a native 


citizen of the soul. Prof. William James of 
Harvard was thinking of this when he 


- wrote: 


“We hear in these days of scientific 
enlightenment a great deal of discussion 
about the efficacy of prayer; and many 
reasons are given us why we should not 
pray, whilst others are given us why we 
should. But in all this very little is said of 
the reason why we do pray. ... The 
reason why we do pray is simply that we 
can not help praying.” 

Moreover, justification for calling prayer 
natural is found in the fact that mankind 
never outgrows prayer. Both the practise 
and the theory of it have proved infinitely 
adaptable to all stages of culture. In its 
lowest forms, among the most savage 
peoples, prayer and magic were indis- 
tinguishable. To pray then was to use 
charms that compelled the assent of the 
gods. And from such pagan beginnings 
to Jesus in the Garden or a modern scientist 
upon his knees, prayer, like all other 
primary functions, has proved capable of 
unlimited development. It has not been 
crushed but has been lifted into finer 
forms by spiritual and intellectual ad- 
vance. It has shaped its course like a 
river, to the banks of each generation’s 
thought; but it has flowed on, fed from 
fountains that changing banks do not 
affect. Nowhere is this more plain than 
in the Bible. Compare the dying prayer of 
Samson, as he wound his arms around the 
sustaining pillars of the Philistine dining 
hall and cried: ““O Lord Jehovah, remember 
me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray 
thee, only this once, O God, that I may be 
at once avenged of the Philistines for my 
two eyes” (Judge 16 : 28), with the dying 
prayer of Stephen, as he was being stoned, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” 
(Acts 7: 60). Both are prayers, but they 
come from two ages between which the 
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* Tt is good Lenten exercise to give * 
* up something which is keeping us * 
* from being our best. It is better * 
* to give something of our selves to * 
* help make the world better. - 
z F. M.B. ‘ 
* 
* 
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revelation of God and the meaning of 
prayer had infinitely widened. 

Both in the Scripture and out of it, the 
quality of prayer is suited to the breadth 
or narrowness of view, the generosity or 
bitterness of spirit, which the generation or 
the individual possesses. As Sabatier 
puts it, “the history of prayer is the history 
of religion.’’ At one end of the scale, 


“In even savage bosoms 


There are longings, yearnings, strivings 


For the good they comprehend not; 

And their feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


At the other end of the scale, Coleridge 
says, ‘‘the act of praying is the very high- 
est energy of which the human mind is 
capable.”’— Harry Emerson Fosdick, in 
“The Meaning of Prayer.’ 


* * 


LENTEN WORSHIP SERVICES 


The general theme suggested in the su- 
perintendent’s note-book fillers for the 
weeks of Lent is Prayer. Every church 
school superintendent has received these 
for March, together with suggestions for 
his own reading and study. We shall be 
glad to offer further suggestions through 
correspondence to any leader who wishes 
them. It is our desire and our hope that 
these services may prove rich and meaning- 
ful to the groups that use them. 


* * 


FROM A CHURCH SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT 

“T am enclosing herewith my check for 
$11 to help a bit in the work of the As- 
sociation. You may consider $10 of this 
my personal contribution for the regular 
work, but I am adding 50 cents to cover 
expense of thesuperintendent’s note books 
and 50 cents to cover postage on books that 
we have had from time to time from the 
Loan Library, both of which are very much 
appreciated. I do very much wish that I 
could do more this year, but the depression 
has not left me untouched and I have to 
cut all possible corners. However, so far 
I have not let it affect any more of my 
helps to the church and its allied bodies 
than possible, as I do believe they should 
be backed stronger than ever if possible in 
these times.”’ 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


The date suggested for the receiving of 
the American Friendship offering was Feb. 
26. In more and more schools each year 
this comes at the close of an educational 
program in which pupils as well as teachers 
have had a creative part. 

It takes a long time for some leaders to 
realize that the passive pupil is almost 
without exception the indifferent pupil, 
that according as a person is active is he 
eager and interested. We used to talk to 
boys and girls about brotherhood. To- 
day we give them opportunity to practise 
it. 


fe ES 


SHREDS AND PATCHES 


One of the most fatal of modern habits 
is taking life, information, reading, the arts, 
everything else, in broken-off bits. Except 
for our professional scholars and serious 
writers the power of concentration is being 
rapidly lost, and it is doubtful whether 
the wide swath of information will mzke 
up for the loss of depth and seriousness. 
If it is the doom of most of us to learn all 
we know by a skimming here and there, 
we must take precautions that intellectual 
vigor is not wholly sacrificed to the “shreds 
and patches” habit. Each one of us ought 
to keep on hand one good, solid long book 
to plod through some time in the course 
of the year. It may save us from ulti- 
mate superficiality.—Selected. 


Pa 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A letter from the superintendent of the 
Oak Park, Ill., church school reports 
awakened interest with the coming of Dr. 
and Mrs. Adams. ‘Our attendance has 
climbed steadily from twenty-five on 
Jan. 8 to fifty-one on Feb. 5. We formed a 
class of high school boys a week ago, and 
we shall have to form a class of high school 
girls very soon. We have four already as 
a nucleus.” 

When people become tired of change 
that is age. The kingdom of life is like 
leaven—a process of change. Age seeks a 
place of rest.— J. W.V. 


Children possess an unestimated sensi- 
bility to whatever is deep or high, in 
imagination or feeling, so long as it is 
simple likewise. It is only the artificial 
and the complex that bewilder them.— 
From Introduction to Hawthorne's Wonder 
Book. 


Mark Twain once said, ‘‘Most people 
are bothered by those passages in Scrip- 
ture which they can not understand; but 
as for me, I have always noticed that the 
passages in Scripture which trouble me 
most are those which I do understand.”’ — 
Christian Register. 
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SHALL WE REORGANIZE? 


Nobody who knows the affairs of the 
Y. P. C. U. intimately can question the 
fact that there has been a losing battle 
waged for several years to keep the or- 
ganization functioning in a vital way. Not 
only have finances depreciated in such a 
way as to cripple most of our work, but 
the task of finding volunteer leadership 
really adequate to the needs of an ag- 
gressive organization has met with in- 
complete success. Some splendid leaders 
are obtained, but others dawdle with a job 
that can not safely be dawdled with. 

Moreover, the Y. P. C. U. has not won 
the active interest of the ministers, nor has 
its message stirred the people in the 
churches. Further, the Y. P. C. U. is now 
set up in such a way that the older and ex- 
perienced young people (with exceptions) 
find little to hold them in any active 
work. 

Admitting that a pretty good piece of 
work has been done considering the handi- 
caps, ought we not to ask ourselves whether 
or not we should look to a complete re- 
organization? Is our method of volunteer, 
amateur leadership enough? Is our hap- 
hazard method of getting funds sufficient? 
Is our problem to continue to be ignored 
by the leaders of our church? Or can we 
make investigations into other forms of 
management that will promise more for 
ChemYeue nC We7 

Somehow, we need to get the services 
of a Director of Young People’s Work for 
the national Y. P. C. U. With all praise 
for the volunteer presidents we have had 
and may have, they simply do not have 
time to do the work that needs to be done 

. and sometimes they lack the skill, 
the ideas, and the tact. 

Somehow, we must get a sounder finan- 
cial support. 

Somehow, the ministers must back up 
our work. 

Somehow, we must keep our older mem- 


bers.—Onward. 
* * 


CRITICAL OF MOVIES 


The letter of a seventeen-year-old girl 
printed in the Letter Box of a metropolitan 
newspaper begins: ‘I am not satisfied with 
the returns that the moving pictures are 
giving for my money. I want amusement 
and educational pictures, not gangster 
life or the sordid-sided love affairs.” 

“Jt would seem that the theaters could 
show me a better side of life,” this youthful 
critic says, “and help me to grow better 
and stronger, instead of presenting the 
wrong side of life. There are many who 
feel as I do, though they hesitate to 
write.” 

In the final analysis the movie patrons 
themselves determine the kind of pictures 
that come out of Hollywood. The movie 


magnates keep close watch over box office 
receipts. Motion picture production is 
costly. The outlay for the “‘set,’’ plus 
profit for the enterprise of producer, dis- 
tributor and exhibitor, comes out of gate 
receipts. The aggregate of box office re- 
ceipts, therefore, indicates the public’s 
degree of enthusiasm for the kind of pic- 
tures presented. Hollywood quickly takes 
the hint. 

The fact that some really fine pictures 
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MELROSE ENTERTAINS 


The women of the Melrose Mission Circle 
were hostesses Feb. 28 to more than 150 
women, who gathered in the church for one 
of the always interesting Public Meetings 
of the Massachusetts W. U. M.S. Mrs. 
George FE. Huntley, president of the so- 
ciety, presided. A praise service was given 
by Mrs. Perey R. Moody of Arlington, 
and greetings and response were by Mrs. 
Joseph Buttrick, president of the Melrose 
Circle, and Mrs. John C. E. Restall of 
Chelsea, a member of the State Board. 
Mrs. Beatrice Conn Jenkins, organist, 
Mrs. May Black Wells, vocal soloist, and 
Mr. Rodney Buttrick, violin soloist, made 
a beautiful contribution to the program. 

The presence of Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne, a past president of the W. N. M. A., 
was a pleasant surprise, and Mrs. Vallen- 
tyne’s few words of greeting were encourag- 
ing and challenging. 

The idea of the morning session was to 
give a brief story of special Massachusetts 
denominational projects. The Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Camp for little girls with 
diabetes, presented by Miss Alice G. En- 
bom, emphasized the fact that here at this 
shrine, a very definite and helpful service 
is being rendered to these unfortunate 


children, in co-operation with the best. 


known authority on this disease, Dr. El- 
liott P. Joslin of Boston. This is our ser- 
vice to the very young. In direct contrast, 
Mrs. William Dana of Franklin’ gave a 
vivid picture of a fine service given to 
those in the late afternoon of life, in her 
story of Doolittle Home in Foxboro. 
Bethany Union in Boston ministers to 
girls and women in between the children 
and the old folks, and as Mrs. Frank De- 
wick told of the many girls who found in 
this place a real home, we blessed those 
who had seen what girls away from home, 
working on very small salaries, really need 
to keep them normal and happy. Mrs. 
Dewick paid a high tribute well deserved 
to the loved superintendent of the Home, 
Miss Ruth Hersey. From what is known 
as the Tufts College Fund for Women, 
many students are assisted in their en- 
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have been financially disastrous to the 


movie industry does not speak well for the 


tastes of the average movie patron. Many || 


people go to the movies solely from habit. 
If they don’t like the pictures shown why 
do they contribute to the box office re- 
ceipts which determine the character of the 
show? Because the movie habit is so | 


deep-rooted. The alternative of millions || 


would be a dull evening at home—reading 
cheap magazines and drug store fiction. 
No one has to go to the movies. If the 


industry is not giving you the return you || 


want on your money then why be a fool 
and hand it over? 


deavor to fit themselves for a life work. | 


Three young ladies, Miss Ruth B. Reed, | 


Miss Dora Blaisdell and Miss Dorothy | 
Rose, told what this help meant to them 


education possible. 
The usual friendly luncheon hour fol- | 


and thanked the society for making their | 
} 


lowed, when delicious food was served by | 
the hostesses. Before the group left the | 


dining room, it was their privilege to listen 
a few minutes to words of friendly greet- 
ing from the President ot the Universalist . 
General Convention, Mr. Victor A. Friend. | 

The afternoon session afforded a real 
treat. Mrs. William E. Hocking, a member 
of the Commission on Missions of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry, spoke for more than an 


hour, and the keenest interest was mani- || 


fested in her every word. She told of the 
personnel of the group of which she was a | 


member—two doctors, two philosophers, | 


two agriculturists, two college presidents, 
who were clergymen, two school teachers, 


two college men, and two women, specialists | 
They were all || 
people of reverence, she said, but not con- || 
Before they had | 
traveled long together, however, she found || 
almost all had relatives who were mis- || 
Before this group had reached || 
Bombay they had had 100 meetings, study- || 
ing very earnestly the findings of the group || 
which had gone out previously simply for || 
What they most earnestly || 
tried to find out was what they all meant || 


in work with women. 


nected with missions. 


sionaries. 


fact-finding. 


by Christianity, and what they all meant 
by the Mission Field. There were things 
about which they all agreed, of course, but 
the things on which they disagreed were | 
their growing points. Each had his own 
contribution to make. Mrs. Hocking em- 
phasized over and over again the changes 
that have come about in the past hundred 
years in our thought of and attitude toward | 
the people of the Orient. She spoke of 
many places where Bible teaching was com- 
pulsory in the mission schools, and how 
forcing this upon the child or adult often 
defeated the purpose entirely, and she cited 
an Episcopal school where the teaching 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


Linesville.—Congregations have been 
very satisfactory during the winter, and 
the series of sermons entitled “The Modern 
World and Jesus” has attracted numerous 
visitors. 

Reading.—The annual meeting of the 
Church of Our Father was held the aight 
of Feb. 1. A supper preceded the meeting 
and at that time the State Superintendent 
sang two solos and delivered an address. 
At the business session the treasurer’s re- 
port showed a large deficit, which occa- 
sioned long-continued discussion. It was 
decided to conduct an intensive campaign 
for more funds during the next three 
months. Officers for the year were elected, 
and plans for special services outlined. 

Smithton.—The best series of services 
held recently was the verdict following a 
five-night preaching mission by the State 
Superintendent. Congregations increased 
from thirty-one the first night to more than 
seventy-five the last night, with many men 
present. One small child was christened 
and four persons were received into mem- 
bership. The sermon topics were as fol- 
lows: “Sunset, Star Dust and Mind- 
Stuff,” “The Religious Experience of the 
Individual,” ‘‘The Social Significance of 
Religion,” “‘The Way of Jesus,” ‘““Manu- 
facturing a New Type of Man.”’ The Sun- 
day school, under the direction of Miss Sue 
Smith and her associates, maintains the 
high record for efficiency which has 
characterized it for years. Nearly seventy 
members attend each Sunday. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege recently addressed the Boston Brown- 
ing Society on “The Permanent and the 
Universal Element in Browning’s Philos- 
ophy.”’ 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne of Port- 
land, Maine, were at Universalist Head- 
quarters Feb. 21. They have been visiting 
Miss Susan M. Andrews. Mrs. Vallentyne 
met members of the nominating committee 
of the W. N. M. A. Feb. 20. 

Rev. George F. Magraw of 690 West 
Kirby St., Detroit, Michigan, recently 
has undergone two severe operations in 
the Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
which have turned out successfully. 

Rev. O. W. Eames officiated at the 
funeral of Rev. F. L. Payson at Spring- 
field on Feb. 15, and Rev. Mr. Skerry of 
Belfast, Me., at the interment in that city 
on Feb. 16. 

Miss Lillian Hosley, former National 
Superintendent of the Junior Y. P. C. U., 
and Rev. Otis F. Alvord recently con- 
ducted the funeral service of Mrs. Mary 
MeDowell at Friendship, N. Y. 


The Ministers’ Meeting.—All but 
one of the Universalist ministers of the 
state met at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, Jan. 31, for the 
annual ministers’ meeting. The morning 
was almost wholly devoted to a discussion 
of the Free Church of America. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superin- 
tendent, presented the matter, and a long 
and thoroughgoing discussion of the project 
occupied the rest of the forenoon. The 
ministers favored the plan. Luncheon was 
served by a committee of ladies, and the 
Rev. Frederic R. Griffin, D. D., and the 
Rev. Dr. Sullivan, ministers of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Philadelphia, were 
guests. Rev. D.Sumner Willson of Phila- 
delphia was also a guest. Following the 
luncheon the men enjoyed an hour of 


recreation and then were led in a devo” 


tional service by Dr. Sullivan. Dr. Griffin 
was invited to present the plan of the Free 
Church as viewed by a Unitarian member 
of the commission. Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck discussed the topic, “‘The Minister 
and Civic Righteousness.” ‘“‘Re-thinking 
Missions” was reviewed by Rev. George A. 
Gay. Rev. Max C. Putney discussed 
“Technocracy and the Report of President 
Hoover’s Commission on Social Trends.” 
The meeting was concluded at five o’clock. 
At night the State Superintendent ad- 
dressed a union service attended by rep- 
resentatives of the Church of the Messiah 
and the Churen o! the Restoration. 
George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


Rev. Otis F. Alvord and Mrs. Alvord 
are now living at their old home in Friend- 
ship, N. Y. 


Miss Eleanor G. Collie has organized a 
group called Junior Universalists in the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Benton recently installed the officers. 

Dr. H. E. B. Speight was at Swarth- 
more Friday and Saturday, Feb. 24 and 25, 
and preached at Sweetbriar College in Vir- 
ginia Feb. 26. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe will be the preacher 
on Friday, March 10, at the Lenten service 
in Tremont Temple in the series under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Rev. Stanley Manning conducted the 
Sunday chapel service at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, on Feb. 19. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. McIntire gave a 
reception and tea at their home in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
19, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning and Miss Marjorie Manning. 
Mrs. E. Randolph Comee, of Brunswick, 
and Mrs. Alice E. McIntire, of Norway, 
poured, and were aided in serving by the 


Misses Mitchell, Campbell, 21! Comee. 
Friends from Portland, Westbrook, and 
Norway were present with members of the 
Brunswick parish. The Brunswick Mis- 
sion Circle gave Mrs. Manning a beautiful 
bouquet. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Col., 
has accepted a call to Bridgeport, Conn., 
and will come east by motor with his family 
in time to begin work April 1. Mr. Niles 
has rendered noble service in Denver for 
ten years. 


Rev. Edwin Noble (Universalist) and 
Rev. Lawrence Hayward (Unitarian) of 
Amesbury exchanged pulpits Feb. 19. 

Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, preached in Kingston, N. H., on 
Feb. 26, thus releasing Mr. George La- 
peint, who is supply preacher at Kingston, 
so that he might preach at Peabody, Mass. 

Rev. Fred H. Miller closed his pastorate 
at the Second Church in Springfield, Mass., 
on Feb. 26. Mr. Miller will preach in 
Medford on March 5. At a parish meet- 
ing in Springfield on Tuesday, Feb. 21, 
Mr. Miller was given by the church a two 
volume edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 
The resolutions waich were voted by the 
parish the same evening were most appre- 
ciative of the excellent work which has 
been done in the two years of Mr. Miller’s 
leadership. Dr. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, was present at the parish meeting 
on Feb. 21, and spoke in highest terms of 
praise for the intention of the parish to 
continue its services without a week’s 
interruption. 


District of Columbia 
Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. On Feb. 19 at the morning 
service Dr. Perkins was assisted by three 
members of the Y. P. C. U. in the celebra- 
tion of Young People’s Day. In black 
gowns Richard Matson, Margaret Chap- 
man and Alice Mahoney followed in the 
processional, Dr. Perkins coming last. 
Miss Chapman read the scriptures, Miss 
Mahoney the prayer and Mr. Matson 
gave out the hymn and received the offer- 
ing. Dr. Perkins preached a powerful 
sermon on ‘‘The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” It was a dignified 
and adequate recognition of a day which is 

being celebrated more each year. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. The pastor’s sermon is reported 
weekly in the local press. The Y.P. C.U., 
now in its forty-second year, is carrying 
on and several of the younger people in 
the parish have been attending the meet- 
ings. The union put on the annual turkey 
supper, the Saturday preceding Thanks- 
giving, with considerakle success. On 
Young People’s Day the union had entire 
charge of the morning service. The presi- 
dent, Clarence Olmstead, presided, Miss 
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Helen Wood offered the prayer, Misses 
Lovina Treadwell and Helen A. Hersey 
gave ten-minute addresses, and the choir 
of young people sang the anthem. Two 
of our young men received the offering. 
In the evening a fireside service for young 
and old was held at the regular devotional 
meeting hour. Arthur Olson constructed 
a full-sized fireplace frame and mantel, 
and had a most effective imitation fire of 
electric light through red paper and piled 
wood. The parlor furniture and chairs 
were arranged in family circle style. The 
principal feature of tne service was the 
singing of several old and new hymns by 
soloists and by congregation. The stories 
of several of the hymns were told by mem-: 
bers of the union. The pastor spoke of 
the old days of the full family pew, and of 
this fireside service as a wholesome re- 
vival of the custom. It will probably be- 
come a frequent feature. The young 
people are rehearsing their annual three- 
act play, under direction of Mr. Olson. 
The pastor introduced Young People’s 
Week by a special sermon on ‘The Task 
of Youth in the New Day.’’ During the 
week a valentine supper and social was 
enjoyed. The Men’s Club has met month- 
ly with increased attendance, and has 
listened to interesting speakers. The 
annual chicken-pie supper was served by 
the men in January. The next notable 
event will be the annual ladies’ night, 
April 20. The pastor is conducting a per- 
sonal canvass for $3,500. Danbury citi- 
zens, alumni of the church, and friends and 
former parishioners of the pastor are re- 
sponding to his appeal. In addition to 
personal solicitation Mr. Hersey is offering 
churches of all denominations his program, 
“An Evening with Yawcob Strauss,”’ on a 
profit-sharing basis; hisshare ofthe profits 
to be turned over to the treasurer on the 
special canvass account. He wil! be glad 
to correspond with churches which may 
like to put on this program for one-half 
the profits, less transportation expense. 
In December the pasior represented the 
denomination at the annual temperance 
councils in Washington and attended 
hearings on certain bills. He is secretary 
of the Ministerial Association of Danbury 
and vicinity. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Young People’s Sunday, 
Feb. 19, was a great success, the Y. P. 
C. U. having entire charge of the service. 
The plate collection, which amounted to 
$23.10, was allocated to the union by the 
board of trustees. The local union will be 
hosts at a state rally Saturday and Sun- 
day, March 4 and 5. Will Davies of Unity 
Church is state president. Dr. Adams 
was speaker at the annual George Washing- 
ton dinner, under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club of St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Joliet, Monday, Feb. 20, having 
as his theme, “If Washington Were Here 
To-day.”’ Members of Unity congrega- 


tion will use the Lenten booklet, ‘‘Some 
Great Words of Religion,’’ issued by the 
General Convention. Each noonday dur- 
ing. Lent, from 12.10 to 12.30, a meeting 
for study and meditation will be held in 
Unity House. 

Urbana.—Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, pas- 
tor. From Jan. 8 to Feb. 5 a sermon- 
series, ‘Music and Religion,’”’ was preached. 
The sermons received wide notice and at- 
tracted congregations quite above the 
average. Jan. 11 was the date of the an- 
nual meeting. All departments gave re- 
ports that bode well. Cards have been 
placed in all pews, that give a doctrinal 
history of our denomination, concluding 
with the Williams covenant, which is used 
in the service. Early in January the men 
of the church had a delightful luncheon 
meeting at the University Club with the 
local Laymen’s League. Mr. Gebr ad- 
dressed the group on the Free Church of 
America. Recent meetings of the young 
people have included a fellowship supper 
served by the Women’s Alliance, a talk on 
bacteriology by a university instructor, a 
most effective presentation of Lincoln’s 
significance by Dr. Frank D. Tukbs, and 
joint sessions with the Clinton and Hoopes- 
ton groups. A series of worship services 
centering around figures in Universalist 
history has been arranged for the church 
school during the past several weeks. The 
class for teachers and others who may be 
interested in principles of teaching con- 
tinues to meet once in two weeks. En- 
rollment and attendance increase in the 
school and the spirit is wholesome. The 
Women’s Alliance continues to support all 
projects in a whole-hearted way and to 
contribute much time and energy toward 
making the budget balance. Statistics for 
the past two months are two members, 
two christenings, one marriage and one 
death. Mr. and Mrs. William Richardson, 
formerly of Newton Center, Mass., are the 
new members. Frank I. Tobias, among 
the older members of the church, died 
Jan. 27. Probably the greatest advance 
during the past two months is the new 
church office and minister’s study. By 
the generosity and physical effort of several 
members a room potentially beautiful but 
actually ugly has been made into an in- 
valuable addition to the plant’s equipment. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Reyv. William J. Metz, pastor. 
In harmony with the suggestions of the 
National Union for Young People’s Week, 
the Y. P. C. U. held a sliding party on 
Friday evening of that week. Conditions 
were just right for a wonderful evening 
with sleds, bobs, and kick-sleds. After- 
ward the group went to the parsonage for 
cocoa, sandwiches and cake. Dancing was 
enjoyed for an hour. The union officers 
and members had entire charge of the 
church service the morning of Feb. 19. 
William Dewitt Metz, a former president, 
gave the address, on “Responsibility,” 
while Richard Waldron, president, and 


Walter Butterfield, vice-president, con- 
ducted the rest of the service. Miss l.oujse 
Howard was organist, while Katherine 
Bentley, Mildred Whitmore, Gertrude || 
Titecomb, Dorothy Mountain, Mary R. | 
Metz, Harriet P. Metz, and Roberta Ayer || 
formed a chorus choir. Kenneth Hill and || 
Arthur Covel were ushers. 
was 100 per cent in attendance except for 
one member who was sick in bed. That | 
Sunday evening was observed as alumni 
night. Dexter was one of the first unions. 
to be organized back in 1889, some ten 
months before the National was formed. 
Miss Mary H. Hamilton, the first local 
secretary and one time state secretary, 
gave an historical article on the Union be- 
tween 1889 and 1911. Other adults spoke 
of fond recollections of the Senior and 
Junior Unions which were in existence 
following 1911. Letters of greetings were 
read from Rev. William H. Gould, now of 
Turner, Maine, and who was in Dexter as. 
pastor for fifteen years; from Mrs. W. H. 
Gould, who was a charter member of this 
union; and from Rev. Stanley Gates. 
Spear, now of Beverly, Mass., and who 
was pastor for twelve years. Songs out of 
the original ‘“‘Praise and Thanks’ were 
sung, as was a Maine State song written 
some years ago by the late Mrs. A. B. 
Crockett of Dexter. The present state 
song, composed by Mrs. Asa Bradley, was 
sung with vigor. On several tables were 
displayed programs, badges, and memen- 
toes of Union work. Included in this col- 
lection was a copy of the newspaper pub- 
lished by James D. Tillinghast and telling 
the story of the decennial National Conven- 
tion held in Lynn, Mass., in 1899. Miss 
Mary R. Metz presided. 

Brunswick.—The Y. P. C. U. conducted 
the entire service on Feb. 19. The sermon 
was read by Elmer A. Fortier, Jr., of Dex- 
ter, a student at Bowdoin College. The 
choir, led by Virginia Trout, is constantly 
improving its work. Recently the pulpit 
has been supplied by Rev. Marguerite 
Pearman McIntire and Rev. George 
Seudder. 


Massachusetts 


Orleans and Eastham.—On Sunday, 
Feb. 12, Rev. Otis F. Alvord and Rev. 
Nellie B. Alvord finished their work with 
these parishes. In the morning service at 
Orleans Mr. Alvord acted upon the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Etz and preached a sermon 
on the essential of our faith. This he in- 
dicated to be the life principles of Lincoln 
and voiced by his immortal words: ‘‘With 
malice towards none, with charity for all.” 
At Eastham he repeated this sermon at 
2.30 p.m. and as an added service chris- 
tened two children. The regular monthly 
union service was held in the Universalist 
church at 7.30 p.m. The preacher was 
Rev. Nellie B. Alvord. The theme of the 
sermon was ‘Pleasant Words.”’ It was 
a popular sermon of Rev. F. M. Alvord of 
Friendship, N. Y., composed about seven- 
ty-five years ago. At this service there was 
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special music consisting of vocal solos by 
a member of the Congregational church 
and violin solos by Orren B. Alvord, son 
of the pastors. The following week Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvord and son left for their 
home in Friendship, N. Y. 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Feb. 12-19 was celebrated as Y. P. C. U. 
week in the church. A valentine party 
was held Feb. 14 which proved a great 
success. On Feb. 19, the entire church 
service was turned over to the members of 
the Y. P. €. U. The address, “What 
Youth Is Thinking,’ was presented by 
Miss Beatrice C. Edwards, president of 
the Y. P.C. U. Others taking part in the 
service were Miss Gertrude Hesseltine, 
Miss Phyllis Edwards, Herbert O. Alder- 
son and Theodore Lannefeld. In the 
evening a joint meeting of the Y. P. C. U. 
and Y. P. R. U. was held, at which Miss 
Marie Bartlett read “The Finger of God,”’ 
by Percival Wilde. 


New Hampshire 

Claremont.—Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, 
pastor. Y.P.C. U. Sunday was observed 
in the Claremont church Feb. 19, with 
the morning service in charge of the 
young people; they also conducted the 
service of the church school. Mr. Robert 
Stearns read the responsive psalm with the 
congregation and Miss Maggie Johnson 
the Scripture lesson, President Wesley 
Burns, Vice-President Cynthia Weed, Miss 
Caroline Kim and Mr. Roger Burns each 
gave a ten minute talk to an audience 
which filled the church. The devotional 
meetings are taking up Bruce Barton’s 
“Book Nobody Knows” with Dr. Etz’s 
Lenten pamphlets for reading and dis- 
cussion. 


New York 


Middletown.—Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., pastor. The union Lenten 
services will begin on March 1 and will be 
held every Wednesday throughout Lent. 
Our pastor is to be the preacher at two of 
these services, one on Mare 15 and the 
other on Holy Thursday, April 13. On 
Palm Sunday evening ““‘The Kiog of Kings” 
will be the feature of the evening service. 
Beautifully colored pictures will be shown. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. WALTER THORPE 


Rey. Walter Thorpe, fifty-seven, founder 
of the Camp for Crippled Children at 
Goshen and pastor of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church in Rutland, Vt., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his home in that 
city, Feb. 23. 

Observing that “there are camps for 
healthy children, but none for crippled 
children,” Mr. Thorpe in 1927 founded in 
Goshen a summer camp for the disabled 
children of the state. With Mrs. Thorpe, 
he took over an old farmhouse and several 
other buildings, all in bad state of repair. 
This plant formed the nucleus of the pres- 
ent institution composed of seventeen 


buildings in the girls’ camp and nine in the 
boys’ section. 

Mr. Thorpe was born in Newark, Notts., 
England, Dec. 5, 1875, the son of Robert 
and Charlotte Mary Thorpe. He attended 
Eaglish academies before coming to Amer- 
ica alone at the ageof sixteen. He settled 
in Holyoke, Mass., where he took up Y. M. 
C. A. work. He was assistant secretary 
there for some time, later transferring to 
Montpelier, where he also served as assist- 
ant secretary. 

On October 1, 1897, he married Lavina 
MacDonald of Holyoke, Mass. He 
graduated from the Bangor Theological 
Seminary of Bangor, Me., at about this 
time. Later he studied at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City, from which 
he graduated in 1908. 

In that year, Mr. Thorpe took his first 
pastorate, at Elizabeth, N. J. While 
there, he continued his studies at Columbia. 
University in New York City. He moved 
to Wallingford, Vt., in 1906, and during a 
nine years’ pastorate there wrote a history 
of the town. For seventeen years, until 
October 1, 1931, he was pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Brandon, Vt. He 
took an active interest in the civic affairs 
of the community and was chaplain of the 
Masonic lodge for sixteen years. 

During the war Mr. Thorpe served at 
Camp Pike as Y. M. C. A. worker and 
later spoke throughout Vermont upon the 
subject of war chests. 

His pastorate in the Rutland church be- 
gan a year ago Sunday, Feb. 19. His ser- 
mons have been broadcast over the radio 
from the pulpit each week. 

He is survived by Mrs. Thorpe and 
three daughters, Mrs. Basil Walsh of 
Proctor, Mrs. Carter Woods of Aurora, 
N. Y., and Miss Laura Thorpe of Boston, 
also by two grandchildren, Jean and Joyce 
Walsh of Proctor. 


* * 


DEATH OF DR. IRA ALLEN PRIEST 


Rev. Ira A. Priest, D. D., passed away 
at his home in Belmont Saturday morn- 
ing, Feb. 18, after a long illness. 

Mr. Priest was born in Mt. Holly May 
20, 1856, the son of Darius and Emmeline 
Priest. He was educated in Goddard 
Seminary, Tufts College and Tufts Divin- 
ity School. He spent several years in the 
Middle West and was president of Buchtel 
College in Akron, Ohio, for five years; 
was president of the city council of Akron 
four years; member of board of public ser- 
vice two years; city clerk four years; major 
and chaplain of Eighth Ohio Infantry, 
1898 to 1917. 

In 1915 Mr. Priest returned to Mt. 
Holly to live. He was representative to 
the Legislature of Vermont in 1925-26. 
Mr. Priest was a memter of the Masonic 
order and of Colfax Lodge No. 21, I. O. 
O. F. of Belmont and of Lakeside Rebekah 
Lodge No. 31. In 1927-28 he was Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Vermont 
I. O. O. F. and Grand Representative in 


1928. Mr. Priest married Eva Hall, June 
23, 1887, and has one daughter, Mrs. O. A. 
Priest of Belmont, also three brothers, 
Oric, George and Thaddeus of Belmont, 
and one sister, Mrs. H. C. Partridge of 
Westminster, Vt. 

The funeral was held at his home Mon- 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock. Burial was in 
Belmont Cemetery. Mr. Priest was a 
kindly man, very fond of his native state, 
and has rounded out a life of high attain- 
ment.—Vermont Tribune. 

The Vermont and Quebec Convention 
was represented at the funeral by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry C. Farrar. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 280) 
are distinctly hopeful. He draws attention 
to the use now made of scientific studies of 
the learning process and the consequent 
recognition of the fundamental fact that 
the rate of learning must be expected to 
vary at different ages and in different cir- 
cumstances. He emphasizes the knowledge 
we now have of variations of taste, capacity 
and achievement, and the fact that we 
now reduce the formalism of teaching and 
try to meet the specific needs of the in- 
dividual. He sees in modern administra- 
tion a disposition to use the results of the 
careful studies of the last twenty years in 
directing and supervising instruction and 
organization. 

One question haunts us as we put down 
this illuminating analysis of recent trends. 
Are we, in our present confusion and dif- 
ficulty, going to make the schools the first 
institutions to suffer from our economic 
disorganization? Should we not tax our 
amusements heavily, curtail luxurious 
living, impose heavier taxes upon our 
surplus wealth and on all income above 
the level of subsistence, before we impov- 
erish the schools? This is not to say that 
we have not become accustomed to various 
expenditures in the schools which can be 
eliminated as luxurious; but it is a plea for 
a maintenance of the essential procedures, 
the health supervision, the recreational 
activities, and the morale of the teaching 
profession, as a measure of justice to the 
children who will have a heavy enough 
load to carry later on as a consequence of 
our inflation of the public debt, and who 
ought not to be made to pay in reduced 
opportunities for the ghastly situation we 
have allowed to develop. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity joined with their brethren of 
many denominations in attending on 
Monday, Feb. 20, a conference of ministers 
and social workers arranged by the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches: Morning 
and afternoon sessions were held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, many timely ad- 
dresses being given. Among the most 
notable were those by Mayor James M. 
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Curley on “The Public Relief Problem in 
Cities,” President Karl T. Compton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on “The Stabilization of Employment,” 
and Mr. James Myers, of the Federal 
Council of Churches, on “The Self Help 
Plan in Operation.” All of these speakers 
emphasized the tragic situation of the 
present, confessed themselves sad and 
puzzled, but pledged consecrated effort. 
In the evening at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
former president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, gave a ringing message on “A 
Prophetic Call to Society,” in which he de- 
clared that now is the day of supreme op- 
portunity for a united Christian Church. 
GaEe i 
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BISHOP OF ALL SOULS 


The Association of Jamaica Plain Minis- 
ters, at their meeting Feb. 9, 1933, adopted 
resolutions upon the death of Rev. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D. D., the oldest member, 
in point of years, of the association, but, as 
the resolutions stated, one of the youngest 
in spirit. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Rev. G 
Graeflin, and Rev. Charles H. Williams 
were the committee who presented the 
resolutions. They set forth what many in 
the Universalist fellowship have come to 
realize, that he was rich in Christian ex- 
perience, Catholic in brotherly sympathy, 
familiar with the genius of all denomina- 
tions and lovingly disposed toward them. 
The resolutions also referred to his en- 
eyclopedic knowledge of the Bible in 
many languages, his intimate grasp of all 
religious literature, bis deep devotional 
life, and his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the younger ministers. He was named, 
said the resolutions, ‘Bishop of All Souls.”’ 
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MELROSE ENTERTAINS 
(Continued from page 282) 

of religion was not compulsory, but where 
the services were so beautifully planned 
and carried out that hundreds of students 
attended of their own volition. She said: 
“Modern education is uneasy unless the 
mind that is taking is awake and active.” 
She said, too, she often noticed the uneasi- 
ness of the doctors in the hospitals who 
visited their patients in the morning at a 
time when they should have their physical 
care, and many times the doctors had to 
halt while some one preached for an hour. 
Why should we treat the people of the 
Orient so differently from the way we treat 
our own? But she found that we did. 

So often the group found, as they trav- 
eled about, that mankind may say with its 
lips that which it does not put into its 
deeds. ‘‘Somehow,” she said, ‘“‘we seem 
to feel perfectly sure that we are the en- 
lightened, and the people of the Orient 
resent that.” 

We must widen the meaning and func- 
tion of the missionary through a web of 
moral understanding and unity and Chris- 
tianity, without which the League of Na- 


tions or the World Court or any other or- 
ganization for peace is impossible. 

We must not go into the Orient and am- 
putate by the roots their own traditions, 
but rather work with these peoples, with an 
aim to helpfulness, and to bring them Chris- 
tianity without taking away their own re- 
ligion. 

We wish Mrs. Hocking might speak ke- 
fore many of our larger gatherings of young 
people, ministers, laymen and women. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., 
is Dean ot Tufts School of Religion, 
Tufts College. 

Rev. John Murray Atwood, 
D. D., is Dean of Canton Theo- 
legical School, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist church * 
in Los Angeles, Cal. a 
Dr. L. J. Shafer is principal of * 

* 
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the Ferris Girls’ Seminary in Yo- 
kohama, Japan. 

Robert Smith is a second year 
student in Springfield College. He * 
has won his letterforAthleticsandis * 
on the staff of the college paper. 
He is a member of the Grace Uni- * 
versalist Church of Lowell and a * 
former member of the Y. P. C. U. ? 

* 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocyeles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kiloceycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kiloeycles. 

fee 
LENTEN READINGS FOR 1933 


The daily readings for the Lenten Season of 1933 
are ready for distribution. In past years these 
Lenten Readings, published by the Universalist 
General Convention, have been widely distributed 
and used by our Universalist people. They ap- 
parently have met a real need. The series for 1933, 
entitled “Some Great Words of Religion,” is issued 
in the hope that through the use of these daily read- 
ings and prayers our people may be led to meditate 
on the great realities which make a sane optimism 
possible, and to pray for strength to make operative 
the hidden forces of life. 

The world of to-day needs a spirit of faith and op- 


timism which only religion can supply. No Uni- 
versalist has a right to pessimism or despair. If our 
faith is real, we will think our way through per- 
plexing and difficult problems. The daily use of 
these readings will help in this process of clarifying 
our thought, sustaining our vision and increasing 
our faith. 

Order your supply of the Lenten Readings for 
1933 now from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Price: 
8 cents per copy—postage extra. Please order 
early. Lent begins March 1. 

5 EY 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, on Monday, March 
13, 1933, at 1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. 
Donald M. Lester ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.”’ 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
383 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer issued to Rev. Charles C. Kramer 

to the New York Convention. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
fy ES 
OFFICIAL CALL 
Conneticut Y. P. C. U. Convention 

The forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nor- 
wich, Conn., Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2, 
1933. 


Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
ao Es 


WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum, photo- 
graph of the late Rev. Day Kellogg Lee, active in 
the early days of the institution. Any person 
having such photograph and willing to part with it 
for permanent preservation in the University ar- 
chives is invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Ada B. Skinner 


Mrs. Ada B. Skinner, mother of Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College, died at the New England 
Sanitarium, Stoneham, Mass., Friday, Feb. 24, 1933. 
She was the widow of Charles M. Skinner, for many 
years an editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Her 
father, James Blanchard, was active in the Univer- 
salist Church in Washington, D. C., in its earliest 
days. Mrs. Skinner had been active in Universalist 
Churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and in Proctorsville and Cavendish, Vt. 

Dr. McCollester of Tufts College conducted the 
funeral services at the Mt. Aubura Crematory Chapel 
on Feb. 26. 


Offering mi for Easter 


Orr: am 


An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 

The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4 inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


avian College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates } 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on kest 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Price 15 cents 


Convention. In envelope. 


per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 
GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 ~ 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
CT Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS | 
AND GIRLS 


| Prepared te Appeal to the Child’s | 
Own Interest with 


Pictures. Which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 2 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the &id_ of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b. A Specimen of Type . 

26 But Jésus called themunto him, 
| « Land said, © Suffer little children to 
i Sa RNA IR LEI LIEK EE, EE II EE 

French Morocco Leather, 

BES Og tea round corners, “red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
f ple silk marker, gold titics..... seseeees 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ic Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructer. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackfing 


A woman who had been summoned to 
appear on the jury asked to be excused. 

“On what grounds, madam?”’ asked the 
judge. 

“Because I do not believe in capital 
punishment.” 

The judge pointed out: ‘It concerns a 
case between a married couple about the 
sum of $200. The wife intrusted it to her 
husband to buy a fur coat for her, but he 
used the money on himself.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said the woman, bright- 
ening up. “‘I’ll serve.” Then, after a 
pause, she added in a reflective tone: 
“Perhaps, after all, I am wrong about 
capital punishment.’’—Labor. 

* * 

The fatal word had just been spoken. 
The rejected suitor was standing before 
her, listening to her elaborate explanations 
of her decision. 

“T trust that I have made myself suf- 
ficiently plain,”’ she said. 

“It’s only fair to give nature the credit 
for that,’’ he murmured, as he retired in 
good order.—Calgary Herald. 

* * 


_ Old Lady: ‘Tell me, little girl, what kind 
of clothes does pussy wear?’’ 

Little Girl: ‘‘Clothes?”’ 

Old Lady: “‘Yes, clothes. Does she wear 
wool? Does she wear feathers?”’ 

Little Girl: “You poor lady, ain’t you 
never seen a cat?”—Midland Target. 

* * 

Business Man (rung up in error for the 
tenth time that morning): “No, this is not 
Universal Flowerpots, Limited. This is 
MacNab and Company. MacNab! M 
for murder, A for arson, C for choke, N for 
nepoticide, A for assault, and B for bat- 
tery!”—Sydney Record. 

* x 

Diner: “Waiter, the portions seem to 
have got a lot smaller lately.’ 

Waiter: “Just an optical illusion, sir. 
Now that the restaurant has been en- 
larged, they look smaller—that’s all.’’— 
Fliegende Blatter. 

* * 

Magistrate: ‘‘You’ve committed six 
burglaries in a week.”’ 

Prisoner: “That’s right. If every one 
worked as hard as I do we’d be on the 
road to prosperity.’’— Humorist (London). 

* * 

Visitor: “What was your mummie’s 
name before she was married?” 

Young Innocence: ‘I think it must 
have been ‘Savoy.’ That’s the name on 
our towels.”’— Humorist. 

* * 

Peter (saying his prayers): ‘‘And please 
make Cyril give up throwing stones at me. 
By the way, I’ve mentioned this before.’ — 
Humorist. 

Pee 
DEATH OF ITALIAN 
BECOMES SERIOUS 
—Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


All in the Day’s Mail 


From Maine to California 
From Canada to the Gulf 
and beyond 


Last Sunday evening a good Universalist from ——— Normal School 
spoke on Religious Educationin our church. Then I said to the congrega- 
tion: ‘““A number of our people have said to me recently, ‘We don’t know 
what we would do without you and Mr.——“in our church school.’ I want 
you to know that we appreciate your confidence in us. But I am going to 
tell you a secret. A great many of the bright ideas we have do not spring 
from our minds. If we are thankful for the success of our church school 
then we must thank the General Sunday School Association for helping to 
make it worth while.” 


——, Maine. 


Kindly send me suggestions for a good course for a class of wigglers 
(male, of course) from ten to thirteen years of age. 


———, Connecticut. 


In our school we are happy to keep in touch with you through our 
Mrs. —— —, the secretary of our Board of Religious Education. All five 
members of the board have definite duties. If we have not sent you a copy 
of the plan of organization, please let me know. Last week the chairman of 
the board visited the meeting of the trustees and spoke to them for fifteen 
minutes. Their interest and co-operation were very gratifying. Mrs. ——— 
visits some other schcol each month and gives us a report of its activities. 
Mr. —— acts as our director of religious activities, supervises curriculum 
and takes charge of teacher training. It is the pastor’s task to sponsor the 
religious interests of the individual members of the school. 

—— —, California. 


Will you please send me a copy of Dr. Earle’s course, ‘““The Beginnings 
of the Universalist Church,” together with the envelope of pictures. And 
from the Loan Library may we borrow Fisher’s ‘Brief History of the Uni- 
versalist Church?” 

———., Ontario. 


We are planning to have a teacher training class in our church, tor so 
many of our teachers have expressed a desire for one. Our minister has 
agreed to be the instructor. Please send us all information you can re- 
garding possible courses, the conduct of the class, etc., ete. 

———.,, Illinois. 

I have received your letter asking for my comment on a possible trip 
by your field supervisor through the South and the holding of a Religious 
Education Institute here. Iam very much interested in both these matters. 
In fact, the development of a liberal religious spirit in the South has been 
for several years of considerable concern to me. It is something which I 
should like to see brought about and for which I am more than willing to 
co-operate and contribute. 

———, Mississippi. 


Now would you do something for me? Would you send as soon as 
possible some simple pageants, plays, ete., which would be right for Easter? 


Before long now we'll have to be making plans for church and church school 
services for that day. 


———_, Vokyo, Japan 
So the letters come. 


And the General Sunday School Association Office at 176 
Newbury St., Boston, is a busy place. Its staff is trying to help 
every officer and every teacher in every Universalist church school 


to become a consecrated, intelligent, and skillful worker in religious 
education. 


March 4, 1933 
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